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A Forgotten Controversy on the Teaching 
of Hindustani to the Company's 
European Army Officers. 


THE question as to whether the European officers of the East India 

Company's forces should be instructed in the Hindustani language, 
previous to their departure from England for India, formed the subject of 
a serious controversy in 1826, the details whereof are to be found in the 
-contemporary state papers. It is a pity that this extremely interesting 
controversy has escaped the attention of historians so far. 

In one of his minutes of August 1800, Lord Wellesley had complained of 
the lamentable deficiency in a knowledge of the Indian languages, prevailing ` 
among the civil servants of the Company in India, and it was to remove this 
deficiency that instruction in the Indian languages was eventually provided 
for in the Fort William College. Now, the question that came up for con- 
sideration in 1826 was that if such instruction was good for the civil servants, 
it was equally good for the military officers commanding the Company's troops 
in India. It is worth mentioning in this connection that this subject had been 
casually considered by the Court of Proprietors in 1805. The Court of Directors 
of that period had agreed to consider the necessity of giving all their servants 
the most ample means of instruction in the Indian languages. But, it is rather 
strange that no attention was paid to this question in subsequent years, and 
the military officers were not placed on the same footing with the civil servants 
in this respect. Lord Minto, in one of his déspatches of 1808, enumerates very 
pointedly the great evils arising from an ignorance of the Hindustani language. 
He points out, in great detail, that such a want of knowledge on the part of 
the Company's officers created almost unavoidably an unlimited dependence 
on the Indians, which often led to extortion, cruelty and injustice to the Indian 
subjects, and which delivered the officers themselves to the rule and power 
of men whom they should direct, but who soon changed their condition of 
inferior servants for that of masters. As a fact, a knowledge of the Indian 
languages was more necessary for the military officers than for the civilians. 
Educated Indians were always accessible to the civilians, and they could 
correct the latter when wrong in the interpretation of any document or of . 
any conversation. The military officers, on the contrary, had no such assistance 
within their reach. So, unless the military officers knew the languages commonly 
spoken, they were not fit to discharge their duties in an efficient way. It is 
true that interpreters (1) were attached to each Indian regiment. But, this 








(1) They had been introduced in 1814 by Lord Hastings. 
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was indeed a reflection on the Company, for it was a reproach to the 
Company's officers that, at so late a period of the Company's rule in India, 
it was necessary to appoint interpreters between the troops and their officers. 

At a meeting of the Court of Proprietors, held on January 18, 1826, the 
following proposition was introduced by a member (2) :— “That this Court con- 
sidering the great importance of a knowledge of the Hindosthanee language 
to European officers, destined to act with, and command the Native troops 
in India, recommend to the Court of Directors, to take into consideration the 
propriety of making regulations, in consistency with their own resolutions, 
that no Cadet shall hencefroth be permitted to proceed to India, unless he 
shall, upon examination, be found sufficiently grounded in the rudiments of 
the Hindostanee language" (3). But, the Court meeting was adjourned till 
‘January 25 (4), when the motion was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. Hume, the mover of the motion, in a speech of considerable 
length (5), pointed out the paramount importance to the Company, and to the 
country, of obliging all who belonged to the service in India to be duly 
qualified with a knowledge of the language of the country in which they. were 
destined to act. f 

Mr. Hume’s arguments are of the utmost interest to the students of 
modern Indian history. They may be thus summed up :— 

Men (6) having arms in their hands, and prepared to perform military 
execution, should be so trained as not to be likely to be misled by error, but 
errors had taken place, wkere men were called upon to act who were utterly 
ignorant of the language of those people over whom they were placed. A 
third of the entire military staff, in staff situations, were employed in duties ' 
foreign to their military duties. But, because of their ignorance of the Indian 
language, they were mostly ‘helpless and utterly useless’. A body of 1000 
Englishmen were annually landed on the shores of India, without the means 
of communicating with any of the local people they might come in contact 
with. They were every one of them ignorant of Hindustani from the colonel 
to the common soldier. To this ignorance could be attributed “many of the 
most disgraceful actions” in India. 

As an instance, Mr. Hume cited an authentic story of the destruction of 
a whole battalion in 1804 (7). And, he stated, “Now, when a case of this 


nature comes to our knowledge, is it not reasonable to infer that many occur 








(2) By Mr. Hume. 

(3) This was a motion of which notice had been given much earlier. 

(4) At the outset, the Chairman had proposed the Ist of February, but, at the 
requisition of some members, the earlier date was fixed. By Act of Parliament, .the Court 
was to be called within ten days from the receipt of a requisition. 

(5) Proceedings of the East India House, January 25, 1826. 

(6) The Company had about 150,000 men in arms, who were commanded by about 
5,000 European officers or more. A great part of this number were not ‘confined to 
military duty alone. In 1822 there were 1,795 European officers in Bengal alone. Of them 
535 held staff appointments, and were called upon to perform duties out of the ordinary 
line of military duty. The number of cadets sent to India from 1814 to 1820 was 
2,574, and from 1820 to 1824 it was 4,728, exclusive of medical servants. 
` (7) The 18th Regiment of Bengal Infantry, 
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of which we hear nothing?’ There were of course interpreters, but they were 
not available in sufficient numbers (8). The result was that most of the officers 
‚ who had spent many years in the service knew no more of the Indian language 
than was necessary to administer to their physical wants. They might proceed 
so far in their proficiency as to learn to say, “Give me water”, “Give me 
bread”, “Соте here”, etc., but when the servant had to convey something 
of importance, they were totally in the dark. "I contend”, Mr. Hume said, 
“that in the present state of matters, the Government of India, instead of 
being a paternal one, is quite the reverse, for bodies of armed men, for the 
most part totally ignorant of the current language of the country, are let loose 
on the natives.” 


Mr. Hume took the Court by surprise when he revealed, what the 
historians have totally overlooked, that the First Burma War was occasioned 
partly by a misunderstanding which had arisen from an ignorance of the local 
language. The facts are these. Some differences having arisen with the 
Burmese Governor of Arracan regarding the small island of Shapari, the 
British military officer sent a messenger to Mr. Warner, the Company’s civil 
resident in his district, to request an interview with him, in order that a 
mutual explanation might take place. Mr. Warner, however, did not under- 
stand the nature of the message, and not deigning to meet the Governor, 
referred him to a darogha of police, an officer who received a salary of about 
Rs. 25 a month. The result of this was the declaration of hostilities, and 
the commencement of First Burma War! 

The Court of Directors had recently decided (9) that all persons appointed 
to the Company's service in India, but more particularly those appointed to 
the medical service, should attain a knowledge of Hindustani previous to their 
departure for India, but, Mr. Hume pointed out that the Company was not 
acting consistently with this resolution (10). He ended his speech with the 
remark, ‘1 desire to see India, where | have spent many happy years, governed 
‘in the best manner by the ablest persons. While that vast empire continues 
under the British yoke, it should be allowed all the advantages which can 
be derived from liberal British education.” 


Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion, and in the course of a brief speech 
pointed out that a slight difference in the sound of a single letter of Hindustani 
could alter the meaning of a whole sentence. To illustrate this, he referred 
to the word ““GHAUT"’, which if pronounced in one way meant an 
ambuscade, and if in another a defile. If an officer, he said, did not under- 
stand the nicety of pronunciation, he might suppose, when an Indian apprised 
him of a ‘ghaut’, that he was told of a defile, of which he had no reason to 


\ 





(8) There, was only one interpreter in each regiment of ten companies, so that if 
his services were requisitioned every now and then, the officers would have little else to 
do but to run about from one place to another in search of him! 

(9) Proceedings of the Court of Directors, November 4, 1818. 

(10) The Company only appointed Dr. J. B. Gilchrist to act as a teacher of Hindustani 
for three years. (Proceedings of November 4, 1818). The term was extended for another 
three years. (Proceedings of August 29, 1821). Later, the expenditure was stopped. 
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be afraid, instead of an ambuscade. In such а case the officer would proceed, . 
and thus give the enemy an opportunity of pouncing on him and cutting his 
men to pieces! 

Among the members who opposed the motion, Mr. S. Dixon was the 
most vociferous. He said, ‘“The hon. Mover has used too severe language 
in bringing forward his motion. I never heard such an attack upon the 
Directors in my life.” He urged that it was notorious that though a person 
might learn a language grammatically, yet, when he went to the country 
where it was spoken, he found himself at a loss to express his ideas. Не 
concluded by saying, ‘Besides, looking at the success of the army as it has 
been constituted for years past, I do not think that the knowledge of the 
Native languages is of such importance to the inferior officers.” 


Another member, Mr. Darby, wondered whether the motion had been 
put forward to vilify the Court of Directors and with a very erroneous view 
of the case. He ended by asking the Court to reject the motion which, in 
his opinion, was “a slur cast on every officer in the Indian army". 


Captain Maxfield then rose to support the motion. In an interesting 
speech, he ridiculed the point of view of the critics, and pointed out that 
instances were not wanting where men were entrusted with important jobs, 
who did not know a word of the Indian languages (11). He excited mirth in 
the house by quoting a ridiculous blunder committed by an English magistrate 
in India. In a crowded court, on one occasion, a man screamed out, and 
the magistrate inquiring the cause of it, was told, “KOOTA KATA НА” 
(a dog is biting the people). “Bring him to те", said the magistrate, “and 
I will teach him not to disturb a court of justice in future” The Court was 
convulsed with laughter, for it was apparent the magistrate has mistaken the 
dog for a man. This showed ‘that the ignorance of the Indian languages was 
not confined to one branch of the public service but was extended to them 
all. The speaker (12) added emphatically that cadets must learn the Indian 
vernacular before they left England, for in India they were usually neglected 
under the plea of public emergency. 


Sir Charles Forbes, in support of the motion, cited an instance where a 
man was sentenced to death on account of the wilful misrepresentation of his 
words by ‘the Indian interpreter. A private individual noticed it, who was 
called out of the court afterwards upon some business, and in the meantime 
the man was found guilty. The gentleman, upon hearing this, wrote a letter 
to the Judge (13) informing him of what he conceived to be the true meaning 
of the words, .when the sentence was suspended, and ultimately the man was 
pardoned. With regard to the utility of communication by signs, the speaker 
humorously pointed out that the first sign that young gentlemen applied to the 
unfortunate Indians, if they were misunderstood, was a slap in the face, or 





(11) He cited the case of the last Surveyor-General, for example, who knew not a 
word of Hindustani. 

(12) Captain Maxfield. 

(13) The judge was Sir John Newbolt, 
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a cane across the shoulders. He said, “God preserve the natives of India 
from such signs” (14). 


Sir George Robinson, Deputy-Chairman, argued that the Directors had 
always encouraged the officials in India to learn the Indian languages, and 
so no blame could be thrown on them. The Directors had prescribed the 
selection of subaltern officers of each Indian battalion as interpreters (15), 
and had laid down in 1810 that no staff appointment was to be held by any 
officer who had not previously acquired a competent knowledge of 
Hindustani (16). He assured the House that every encouragement (17) would 
‚ be given to proficients in the Indian languages by the Court of Directors. He, 
however, opposed the proposal of making the-cadets learn Hindustani in 
England before leaving for India on grounds such as these. Firstly, the 
emoluments of a cadet were too small to permit of a training in England. 
Secondly, detention of the cadets in London for such training might lead to 
immorality among them. Thirdly, it was better to learn a language in the 
véry country where it was spoken. Fourthly, a knowledge of Hindustani 
was not of such importance as to be the sine qua non of his appointment. 
Fifthly, the proposal would operate as a bar to the advancement of those 
young men who lacked the means of attending the seminaries (18) where the 
Indian languages were taught. Lastly, he urged, “the Court of Directors do 
not think it expedient ‘that young men should be forced to prosecute their 
studies here, considering that their detention would be the consequence". 


Mr. Weeding likewise thought if the young gentlemen intended for India 
should receive instruction from anybody, it should be from some person 
in India, rather than receive it at home. He said it would be a very in- 
convenient practice, if the body of cadets should be subject to some kind 
of an examination and test before they proceeded on their voyage. Besides, 
it was not expedient to start a college in England for the purpose of instructing 
the cadets in Hindustani. If such an examination were introduced, the time 
spent in preparing for it would be so long that the supply of officers would 
not be equal to the wants of the Company's military service. Even it should 
be a law that a mere smattering in the language was required, it would be 
attended with considerable difficulties. Again, for very good reasons cadets 
were appointed at the early age of sixteen; they could not be appointed 
beforehand, because of the uncertain wants of the military service. After 





(14) He gave an instance. “If a young officer is invited out, and happens to be late 
he frst tells his palanquin bearers to go quicker. This they refuse to do ander the broiling 
sun. He then begins to swear at them in English, and they not understanding him stop; 
he would then jump out and beat them. The consequence is the bearers take themselves 
off and leave him to shift for himself, This 1 have known frequently to have been the 
case”. 
(15) Letter from Court, March 12, 1813. 

(16) Letter from Court, January 17, 1810. 
(17) Revival of the practice of giving rewards for learning the Indian languages was 
at this time under consideration of the Court of Directors. 

(18) There were many such seminaries in England, The most important among them 
was run by Dr. Gilchrist. 
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all, the young cadets were never entrusted (19) with important commissions 
the moment they set foot in India. He concluded by saying, “I think it, 
therefore, better, that instead of a young man wasting his time here on the 
acquisition of mere tyro’s information, he should be sent out at once to India, 
and there, on the theatre of his future operations, in the midst of the language 
which he was to learn, he would better acquire it, together, with his 
professional knowledge.” 


The mover of the proposal, Mr. Hume, pressed his point in reply, 
emphasising at the same time that he had no ulterior motive and that he had 
brought forward the motion solely from a conviction, that if it were acted upon, - 
it would be beneficial to the interests of the Company. Не stressed the fact 
that the Court of Directors had not given sufficient attention to this question 
and what encouragement had been held out for the acquisition of Hindustani 
was hardly adequate. There were not even a sufficient number of interpreters 
in the army, and many of the corps had none (20). In refutation of the argu- 
ment that the officers would learn the Indian languages on their own initiative, 
he said that, unless some encouragement was given, they would not take the 
trouble of doing so (21). As for the argument that the morals of the young men 
would be endangered by a residence in London or Edinburgh, while attending 
lectures or studies in Hindustani, it was, as Mr. Hume said, ridiculous. No 
such danger existed, and the assertion of it was a shallow argument for sending 
out young men unfit to discharge their duties efficiently. There were many 
excellent seminaries in London and its vicinity, where young men might be 
instructed in Hindustani, and the Company could take advantage of them (22). 
In any case, it was extremely necessary that young men whose immediate 
services were required, should’ go out fully qualified, especially m times of 
war, when they joined their regiments in two or three weeks after their arrival 
in India. As to the argument that a junior subaltern could not be promoted 
before a period of fifteen or sixteen years, Mr, Hume cited his own case as an 
instance to the contrary, where an ensign, the day after his appointment to the 
regiment, took the command of a company. And this must have been the 
case in many instances, for field-officers could not take the command of a 
company; and where there were few captains, ensigns were necessarily 





(19) A month or two elapsed before they joined their regiments as ensigns. Here 
they could associate with the senior officers whose example would excite them to the 
attainment of a working knowledge of the Indian languages. The progress of the promo- 
tions also aided the same object. Before an ensign was made lieutenant a year or two 
elapsed; many years before he was promoted to the rank of captain, and many more still 
before he became lieutenant-colonel. 

(20) There were about fifty “golundaz corps" without any interpreter at all, The 
Bengal artillery was without one interpreter, 

(21) Even the reward of Rs. 150 was inadequate as an inducement to an officer 
learning an Indian language. 

(22) It was a fact that the experiment of teaching them Hindustani in India had been 
tried with little or no success. A cadet corps had been established in one Presidency in 
the conviction that the cadets sent out to India were not qualified for immediate service, 
but this had proved abortive. 
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promoted (23). In the end, Mr. Hume openly criticised the attitude of the 
Directors who unworthily and selfishly sacrificed the interests of the Company 
to their own private views. 

` The chairman (24) summed up the debate before putting the motion to the 
Court. He agreed that though there might be a difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of the proposed measure, there could be but one as to the general 
importance of the question. But, he maintained that Mr. Hume's contention 
that the European officers of the Indian army had not industry enough to 
acquire a knowledge of Hindustani, which was indispensable to a due per- 
formance of their duties, “а very pointed libel on the army of India’. Не 
said that the Indian army did possess men who were no leas remarkable for 
bravery in battle than for a knowledge of the feelings and habits of the Indian 
people. “I think it very unfair”, he remarked, “that such a libel against the 
army of India should go abroad uncontradicted". These words of the Chairman 
who was a Director himself had the desired effect, and when the motion was 
put at last, it was declared negatived on a show of hands. The powerful 
and eloquent advocacy of Mr. Hume and his friends proved to be of no effect. 


A perusal of the proceedings (25) of the Court of Proprietors brings out the 
fact that the Directors were little inclined to give due attention to the 
excellent proposal of Mr. Hume, for that would have involved considerable 
expenditure, It was known at this time that several hundred young men were 
waiting to be sent out to India as officers. What Mr. Hume and his friends 
wanted was that these young cadets should be made to learn the rudiments 
of Hindustani, so that they could do without the aid of interpreters. One 
could have differed with the mover as to the mode in which this instruction 
was to be provided, but surely there could be no difference on the principle 
of the motion itself. The manner in which the motion was negatived was 
illustrative of the general lack of an understanding of the need for the teaching 
of Hindustani to the European officers. The public agitation set up (26) by 
Dr. J. B. Gilchrist also proved ineffective, even though he was well known 
in London as a teacher of Hindustani and Persian. In his public lettera on 
the Hindustani lectures, he vainly argued that any officer who knew nothing 
of the Indian vernacular was “unfit for any active service”. 


Mr. Hume's speech is of the utmost interest not merely because his 
reasoning was cogent, but because it throws light on the grave inconveniences 
and difficulties resulting from ignorance of the Indian vernacular. His 
revelation that the Burmese War had arisen partly out of a misunderstanding, 
originating from a want of a competent knowledge of the Hindustani language, 








(23) In Cutch, where once a number of troops were stationed, there were only two 
Captains in the corps and four companies were entrusted to the command of an ensign 
of only a few weeks’ standing. 

(24) C. Majoribanks, Esqr. 

(25) Proceedings, January 18, 1826. 

Proceedings, January 25, 1826. 

(26) Letter from Dr. J. B. Gilchrist to the Court of Directors, June 30, 1825. He 
advocated in the course of this letter that a knowledge of the Indian languages was 
pssential for “the present prosperity and fature salvation of British India”. 
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was as interesting as it was surprising. At any rate, he convincingly demon- 
strated that the .officers were generally not acquainted with the Indian 
languages. The very fact that it was found necessary to appoint interpreters 
in the army proved that the officers were ignorant of the Indian vernacular. I 
If most of the officers had possessed a working knowledge of the Indian 
languages, there would have been no need for. interpreters. They were 
evidently appointed as a medium of communication between the officers and 
the people, from the want of which the most undesirable results had been 
known to proceed. It is true that the officers of the Bengal army were better 
acquainted with the Indian languages than the officers of other Presidencies. 
But, on the whole, the officers had to depend on the interpreters who often 
misled their masters. In spite of the cogency of Mr. Hume's pleading, the 
majority of the Court of Proprietors voted against the motion from a mistaken 
belief that the teaching of Hindustani would be a costly affair and that the 
Company could not incur the due expenditure. A really sound proposal was 
thus rejected from considerations of petty economy ! 


NANDALAL CHATTER]I. 


Che Beginnings of Cex Cultivation in 
| North Gast India. 


HE establishment of a new industry in any country must always be 

a matter of very great interest, especially when it is so new as to require 
the acclimatization of a foreign plant as well as the learning of new techniques. 
The part which a government can profitably play in such an establishment 
may be a matter of controversy, but the story of the creation of a commercial 
tea industry in India, in which the then government played a great part, may 
throw much light on the policy to be adopted if similar action is needed in 
any future case. The story in this case is very well documented and I had 
a unique opportunity to gather together most of the requisite data when I was 
scientific officer to the Indian Tea Association in the early years of the present 
century. Some years ago Í put the results together in an article in the Bengal 
Economic Journal (1), in which I traced the history of the tea industry in north 
east India up to the time when it was a commercial succeas. I now propose 
to give, in rather more detail, the story up to the time only when the govern- 
ment gave up any connection with tea production and handed it over to private 
and commercial interests. А 

When the charter of the East India Company was renewed in 1813 it lost 
the monopoly which it had had from the beginning of the trade with England, 
which was then thrown open to all traders of any race or character. Though 
the monopoly of the China trade was retained, it was ‘evident that, sooner or 
later, this would also have to be given up, and this event actually happened 
in 1833. Between these two dates there was considerable anxiety among the 
‘business community in Calcutta and elsewhere in India as to what might 
happen when the monopoly was taken away. As the trade in tea from China 
was one of the most valuable of its activities, not only the Company but also 
all the trading interests which were closely interlocked with those of the 
Company were interested to obtain a rival source of supply entirely under 
British control. There was also the fact that Japan was likely to break off all 
trading connections with the west (an event which happened in the thirties of 
the last century) and that China might do so as well. Taking all things together, 
there was great reason for the wish to develop the growing of tea in India, 
‘if this could by any possibility be done. 

It was already known that the tea plant would thrive under very widely 
varying conditions. It had been naturalized in Brazil, where it had grown 
magnificently, in St. Helena, in Java, in Penang,—but in none of these had 
the attempt to make tea been at all successful. Of that made at Penang it was 
stated that it had ‘‘acquired the appalling property of a nauseating and slightly 








(1) Bengal Economic Journal, 1918. 
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emetic drug”. It was, therefore, very much doubted whether tea grown in 
India would not be useless in the same way. ‘‘Everywhere’’, wrote a Calcutta 
publicist in 1834 (2), "it thrives as far as mere vegetation is concerned, but , 
nowhere, except in China, has any successful effort yet been made to render 
it a profitable product of industry. We have a suspicion that this arises from 
causes which will be found a bar to the profitable cultivation of the plant in 
India. Admitting that localities may exist in our territories approximating in 
climate to its native country, we should fear that, as the value of tea depends 
on its aromatic flavour, differences of soil may produce changes as fatal as 
those which occur in tobacco and in the vine, and that the hyson and pekoe 
and twankay and souchong of India will be very little like their high flavoured 
namesakes of the celestial empire `. 

In spite of such opinions there was enough feeling in the matter to produce 
much agitation in Calcutta for at least an attempt to acclimatize tea in suitable 
parts of India. But what were those suitable parts? This was discussed at 
great length in the local press-(3) on the basis of observations by a number of 
people who had considerable experience in China. These results were 
collected together by Royle in his ‘‘Ilustrations of the Botany of the Himalaya 
Mountains ` published in 1833. Royle’s conclusion was emphatic that the lower 
Himalaya was the proper place for tea in India. He did not think that success 
was to be expected in Java or Ceylon ‘‘where there is little contrast of seasons 
and the vegetation of both is tropical”. Under such conditions he thought that 
the produce would have a bad flavour as had occurred with tea grown at 
Rio Janeiro in Brazil. 

But before the above material was published, there had been rumours 
floating about Calcutta that tea had actually been discovered in Assam or on 
other parts of the north eastern frontier. Specimens of leaves said to be from 
the tea plant had been sent to Calcutta where they were used among the 
Sungphos for making tea by the Burmese method (the so-called letpet tea). 
In 1815 this had been spoken of by Colonel Latter, again in 1818 by a 
Mr. Gardner, and again in 1824 by Major Bruce who grew the plant in his 
garden at Sadiya a year or two later. The most authentic information was 
from Major Robert Bruce. This gentleman is a rather shadowy character and 
is described in a despatch to the Court of Directors of the East India Co. in 
1823 as a native of India, but this seems doubtful (4). He is referred to as 
a Major in a report by Dr. Wallich in 1835, and was in Upper Assam as the 
agent of several local chiefs, notably of Purandhar Singh. Some of his samples 
reached the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, through Bruce’s brother, C. A. Bruce 
(of whom more later) and were pronounced to be of the same family but not 
of the same species as the plant from which the Chinese manufactured 
their tea. 

It was under these circumstances that Lord William Bentinck, the newly 

x appointed Governor General, decided to form a committee to go into the 





(2) Calcutta Courier, February 7, 1834, 
(3) See Asiatic Journal, Vol. XV, p. 226 (1834). 
(4) See Gait, History of Assam (1906), p. 226. 
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question of tea cultivation in India. When this was appointed it must be 
remembered that it was still doubtful whether tea could be produced profitably 
‚ in India (though it was known that it could be grown) and also where in India 
it was most likely to succeed. Its existence in Assam was doubted by the 
best authorities. But the committee which was appointed, consisting of 
Mr. James Pattle, Mr. G. J. Gordon, and Dr. Lumqua (the last named being 
a Chinese doctor long resident in Calcutta (4a) took their task very seriously 
and at once decided on two measures. The first was to send Mr. Gordon, 
one of their members, to China to get tea seed and alao Chinese workers who 
knew how to grow and how to make tea: the second to form a body of experts 
to go up to Assam and ascertain whether tea was actually growing 
there and, if so, what were the conditions under which it was found or culti- 
vated. The Committee also issued a circular asking for information from 
anyone who had anything to contribute to the subject. 

The result of the circular issued by the Tea Committee led to the provi- 
sional conclusion that the proper places for tea in India were, in order of 
merit, (1) the lower hills and valleys of the Himalaya range, (2) “on our Eastern 
frontier’, and (3) the Nilgiris and other mountains in Central and Southern 
India. Exactly what was meant by the eastern frontier is not exactly explained. 
At the same time Mr. Gordon had started for China, at a salary of Rs. 1000 
per month, and in the end he sent both plants and seed to Calcutta, and also 
Chinese workers. In due time both of these arrived. The seeds were ger- 
minated at the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, though they proved very unsatis- 
factory. All the same.it was possible to send 20,000 plants for trial to Assam 
and a smaller number to Kumaon and the lower Himalaya, and to Mysore. 
What happened to these consignments does not appear ever to have been 
recorded for in 1839 it was stated that no information was available as to 
what had happened to those sent to the Himalaya while those sent to Assam 
and Mysore seemed to have perished (5). Perhaps it is as well that they did 
perish for they seem to have been the poorest kind of material obtained from 
Canton. The Chinese workers were sent to Assam, of whom more later. 

In the meantime, the whole outlook was altered by the fact that at last 
it was definitely confirmed that the real tea plant was actually growing in 
Assam. The story of this change from doubt to certainty on the part of the 
Calcutta botanists is worthy of record. The circular issued by the Tea 
Committee came to the notice of Captain Jenkins, who was then in charge of 
the newly conquered Assam valley. He passed it on to a young officer named 
Lieutenant Charlton who was stationed at Sadiya. The latter immediately 
sent to Calcutta on November 8th 1834, not merely the tea prepared by the 
Burmese method which he had drunk among the tribes on the borders of 
Upper Assam, but also the leaves and fruit of the so-called tea tree itself. 
This settled, once for all, the question as to whether it was the real tea plant 
or not. The then Director of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens (Dr. N. Wallich) 
sent a communication to the Tea Committee dated December 24th 1834, 





(4a) He died in Assam in 1840. 
+ (5) Asiatic Journal (939), Vol. ХХІХ, р. 53. 
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describing the differences from other similar species and explaining that there, 
was now no doubt of the existence of real tea іп Assam. ° 

In informing the Government of this fact, the Tea Committee waxed | 
enthusiastic and wrote as follows :— “It is with feelings of the highest possible 
satisfaction that we are enakled to announce to his Lordship that the tea shrub 
is beyond all doubt indigerous in Upper Assam, being found there through 
an extent of country of one month's march within the Honourable Company's 
territories, from Sadiya and Beesa to the Chinese frontier province of. Yunnan. 
where the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf. We have no hesitation 
in declaring this discovery ..... to be by far the most important and valuable 
that has ever been made in matters connected with the agricultural or com- 
mercial resources of this empire. We are perfectly confident that the tea 
plant, which has been brought to light, will be found capable, under proper 
management, of being cultivated with complete success for commercial 
purposes, and that consequently the object of our labours may be before long 
fully realised” (6). i А 

The result of this discovery. was the recall of Mr. Gordon from China 
where his mission was now considered unnecessary. The need for the proposed 
scientific deputation to Assam was greater than ever and in August 1835 
three well known scientific men started for Assam. They were Dr. N. Wallich, 
the Director of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, William Griffith one of the most 
distinguished botanists who ever worked in India, and McClelland whose 
reputation was great as a geologist. It is hard nowadays to realise how remote 
the Brahmaputra Valley appeared to people in.the rest of India. Not only was 
it remote but it had only recently been reclaimed from an anarchy which had 
prevailed there for over thirty years, during which it had been invaded by the 
Burmese after a long period of civil war. During this time the population had 
been decimated and enormous areas of what was formerly well cultivated land. 
had reverted to jungle. Any one who has seen the marvellous public works 
of the old Ahom kingdom in the present Sibsagar and Jorhat areas of Assam, 
as | have done, in the way of river embankments, remains of trunk roads 
and other large public constructions, must realise what had been the previous 
condition of the derelict country which came into the hands of the British in 
1824 and following years. A vivid account of the condition of things is given 
in Gait’s History of Assam (Calcutta 1906). 

It was to a country which had just been reclaimed'from a state of anarchy 
and which bore the reputation of being extremely unhealthy that, in 1835, 
the scientific deputation was sent. The three men left Calcutta on August 29th 
1835 and went straight to Sadiya, arriving in January 1836. This deputation, in 
spite of the eminence of its members, was not a very happy party. They 
found the experiments which had been under the control of Lieutenant 
Charlton (and after his removal entirely in the hands of Mr. C. A. Bruce) were 
in a very crude state. There had been tea nurseries at Sadiya but they had 
been trodden down by cattle and little could be seen. The country was so 
disturbed that Wallich got frightened and wished to return without seeing all 





(6) Letter from the Tea Committee to the Government of India, December 24, 1834. 
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the country. The others explored the areas where tea had been found pretty 
thoroughly and the reports on what they saw, by Griffith and McClelland, are 
among the most important documents as to the conditions under which tea was 
` found in Ње Assam jungles, that we have. They could not decide whether 
tea was actually indigenous to Assam or whether it had been planted from 
sources in the Singhpo Hills where it was undoubtedly indigenous, but groups 
of tea trees in the jungle in the Muttuck country between the Dibru and Dehing 
rivers were very common and were also ‘found right along the foot of the 


Naga Hills, 


With regard to the question as to whether the conditions were such as to 
make it probable that a tea industry. would succeed, Griffith went at great 
length into the similarity of Upper Assam to the tea tracts of China. He 
concluded finally that ‘‘(I) there is a similarity of configuration between the 
valley of Assam and two of the best known provinces of China, (2) there is 
a similarity between the climates: of the two countries both in regard to 
temperature and humidity, (3) there is a precise similarity between the stations 
of.the tea plant in Upper Assam and its stations in those parts of the provinces 
of Kiangnan and Kiangsee that have been visited by Europeans, (4) there is 
a similarity both in the associated and the general vegetation of both Assam 
and those parts of the Chinese tea provinces situated in or about the same 
latitude” (7. This conclusion undoubtedly did a great deal to strengthen the 
confidence in the possibility of Assam as a commercial tea growing district, 
though we know now that Griffith much каше the similarity of Assam 
to the tea areas-of China. n 


As regards the conditions under which tea would best grow in Assam, 
McClelland (8) had nothing to go on except the situation of the patches of tea 
which he found. Of these places he said, “It appears that the tea plant of 
Assam grows spontaneously under slightly distinct circumstances as follows: 
(a) in the level plain ; (b) on embankments or mounds lightly raised above the 
plain. Cuju, Noadwar ‘and Tingrai are examples of the first, Nigroo and 
Gubru-purbut are examples of the second (9). The first class of situations are 
distinguished from the general plain by a porous structure and the peculiar 
character of maintaining a dry surface under exposure to excessive moisture ; 
the. second by a structure less porous than the first. In both, the plants are 
situated: at the verge of inundations which prevail during the grater portion 
of the year on adjoining lands. ‘The important peculiarity of these sites is that 
they: are-less secure from inundation by their elevation than by their structure. 
Indeed the lower sites are scarcely raised more than a yard above the adjoining 
flat plains, which are- exposed to inundation nót merely during falls of rain 
but“also from the ‘overflowings of-the great rivers". McClelland must have 
been an exceedingly accurate observer for it would be dificult even now to 





(7) Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Vol. V (1838). 

(8) Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Vol. IV (1837). 

` (9) The names of these. sites will. be at once жей by those who know the Assam 
tea: stacey: ИЕ 
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describe more exactly the necessary conditions for tea growing to be a success. 
His emphasis on the need of well drained soil might well have been taken 
to heart by many tea planters at a much later date. , 


As to whether it was necessary to import Chinese tea seed there was 
a violent difference of opinion between Wallich and Griffith. The former held 
that there was no need for such importation ; the latter that Chinese seed was 
necessary if good tea was to be made. Griffith, to justify his position, wrote 
as follows:— The most thoroughly philosophical course is to cultivate, on 
the tracts alluded to, the best procurable plant, taking, at the same time, every 
precaution towards reclaiming the Assam plant...... The first step must be, 
therefore, the importation of seeds with a small proportion of the best plant 
from China: this is still more necessary from the total annihilation of those 
previously imported, and the importation must continue to be, for some years, 
an annual one”. 


Griffith's position was a thoroughly logical one. Wild plants, such as those 
found in the Assam jungles, are not likely to give as good produce as those 
which have been cultivated for thousands of years. But the result has been 
unfortunate. In accordance with Griffith's advice, Gordon was sent back to 
China, and for many years China tea seed was brought regularly to India, and 
everything was done to plant this instead of the wild “indigenous tea’ which 
was found in the Singpho Hills. Wallich was illogical but he was right : Griffith 
was logical, but the result of his recommendation was disastrous. I may say, 
however, that I know no other case in which a wild plant has been a better 
basis for a new industry than a variety which has long been cultivated. 


The general result of the visit of the scientific deputation to Assam was to 
commit the ‘Government to go ahead in a definite effort to introduce tea 
cultivation into Assam. Other possible centres were relatively neglected. In 
Assam itself any work done up to this time had been very half hearted. A 
nursery in the bungalow gardens of Charlton and Bruce at Sadiya, a small 
plantation at Chykwa, the cutting down of a few trees among groups of tea 
plants in the jungle, the importation of a few Chinese tea makers,—all under 
the general supervision of Bruce, this was all that had been done and it had 
been done very badly. As regards the nursery at Chykwa, Griffith reported 
that out of 20,000 plants put out in August 1835, not more than 500 remained 
alive at the time of his visit and these were ‘іп the last stage of decline”. As 
regards the tea colonies in the jungle, he said that at Tingri, where the first 
clearances had been made, the plants looked unhealthy in 1836. ‘‘Great parts 
exhibited considerable confusion: almost all the tea- plants had been cut down: 
the underwood was cleared away and all the forest trees either felled or in 
process of being so, the debris being burnt on the spot among the still living 
bases of the tea plants.” 


But as soon as the Government took up the matter the energy put into the 
tea experiments was very largely increased. Bruce, as the man who knew 
more about tea in Assam than anyone else, was appointed Superintendent of 
tea culture, and he certainly worked hard in clearing tea colonies in the jungle, 
allowing them to grow, and making tea from them. The following note on his 
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work published in 1839 (10) seems to give a fair account of what we owe 
to him. 
| “Mr. Bruce, a gentleman who by long residence in the province had 
become habituated to the climate and well acquainted with the country and 
its inhabitants, was appointed Superintendent of Tea Culture. His attention 
had previously given to other pursuita and he does not seem to have possessed 
any knowledge of botany or horticulture, or indeed any special qualifications 
for the post, but his intelligence and activity supplied every deficiency and 
enabled him to render very valuable service. He discovered that the tea plant, 
instead of being confined to a few isolated spots was over a great extent of 
country and though his researches were at first viewed with great jealousy by 
the native chiefs, he not only succeeded in removing their prejudices but 
persuaded them to contribute their hearty assistance to his labours.” 

Bruce was undoubtedly the pioneer of tea growing in Assam. | do not 
pretend that he ever discovered the way to grow tea or to make it so as to be 
profitable. Nobody did this till 1852. But he was an admirable pioneer, found 
out the habits of the tea plant, got over many of the initial difficulties, made 
drinkable tea, and to him, almost alone, is due the bringing of the cultivation 
and manufacture to such a point that a commercial company was ready to take 
it up. When the business was handed over to a commercial company it was 
quickly found that Bruce was a failure as a tea planter, and after about 1843 
he disappears from the annals of tea. 

The position of the cultivation and manufacture at the stage which has 
now been reached is well described in a small but very interesting pamphlet 
published by Bruce in 1838 (11). This gives such an excellent account of 
what tea cultivation and manufacture meant to Bruce that | may quote a few 
passages from it. “The tea plants ‘of Assam have been found to grow and to 
thrive best near small rivers and pools of water, and in those places where after 
heavy falls of rain, large quantities of water have accumulated and in their 
struggle to get free have cut out themselves numerous small channels. On 
the top of this land you must fancy a thick wood of all sorts and sizes of trees 
and among them the tea tree struggling for existence: the ground here and 
there having a natural ditch cut by the rain water which forms so many small 
islands . . . . the land being never wholly inundated in the rain though nearly 
so. This kind of land is called Coorkah Mutty (12). I have never met with 
the tea planta growing in the sun, but invariably under shade in thick woods 
or what we call tree jungle and only there and in no other jungle whatever... . . 
„ [he largest tea tree I ever met with was twenty nine cubits high and four 
spans round: very few I should say attain that size.’ 

He goes on to say that he had failed always in planting tea when put 
in the sun: on the other hand his transplants did very well in the shade. He 
was astonished at the hardiness of the tea plants and quotes the following 
experience. In one case the Assamese villagers ‘Чоок the tea plant to be so 





(10) Asiatic Journal, Vol. 29, page 53 (1839). 

(11) “An Account of the Manufacture of Black Tea as now practised at Suddeya.... 
with some observations on the culture of ‘the plant in China etc.” by С. A, Bruce. 

(12) Nowadays called Korkani land. 
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much jungle and therefore nearly cut it all down close to the ground and set 
бте to the whole and then planted paddy or rice on the spot. The crop of 
paddy had just been cut and brought in when we saw the plants. The shoots , 
were coming up from the roots and old stumps thick and numerous.... 
I afterwards converted this piece of ground into a tea garden on account of the 
Government and now it is one of the finest I have’’. Bruce says that he 
succeeded in getting tea plants to grow from cuttings provided they were in 
the shade. If 80, he must have worked very carefully for it is not at all easy 
to do. In regard to plucking of tea leaf Bruce does not seem to have gone 
beyond what was at that time falsely understood to be the Chinese method, 
that is to say, to pluck the whole of the young shoots as soon as they have four 
leaves on them, do the same when a second lot of leaves grew, and take a 
third similar crop,—if it grew after such terrible treatment. 

The method of making black tea adopted by Bruce’s Chinese workers is 
interesting to those who know the process as carried out at present. Withering 
of the leaf was always done by preference in the sun and the leaves were 
taken down and clapped between the hands several times during the process. 
The preparation for rolling also included a short heating in iron pans over 
a straw or bamboo fire. The rolling was of course, done by hand very much 
in the manner one sometimes sees used at the very beginning of the tea season. 
No definite fermentation process was included and after rolling the tea was 
dried over charcoal on sieves. The drying was done in ‘several stages and 
the intermediate times during which the tea got cool gave the chance for 
some fermentation to go on. 

Such were the conditions of production and of manufacture during the 
succeeding two or three years. New tea colonies were found in the jungle 
and were opened and extended by local Assamese labour almost entirely in 
the so-called Muttuck country, and tea was made, in gradually increasing 
quantity by or under the supervision of a number of Chinese who had been 
introduced for the purpose. The whole development was assisted by the fact 
that the British Government took over the administration of a large part of 
Upper Assam in 1938 which had previously been governed by a local Assamese 
chief called Purandhar Singh. 

The first tea good enough to send down the river to Calcutta, made in 
Assam, was produced in 1836. Five boxes were made of tea prepared from 
leaves gathered out of season, made according to the traditional process for 
black tea, and with very poor equipment (13). It was, however, approved 
in Calcutta and the then Governor General, Lord Auckland pronounced it of 
good quality. This was regarded as settling the question as to whether 
drinkable tea could be made in Upper Assam (14). The following year (1837) 
better tea was made by Bruce and his workers and was pronounced to be 
a marketable commodity (15). The difficulty of packing so that the tea should 
not deteriorate in the very moist climate of Assam began to be a serious 





(13) Calcutta Courier, November 2181, 1836. 
(14) Calcutta Courier, December 218, 1836. 
(15) Daily News, Calcutta, March 2nd, 1838. 
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difficulty, which was not got over for some years, till, in fact, it was possible 
to make tea lead for packing on the spot. In 1838 the first.tea was sent to 
_ England,—from the government plantations under the superintendence of 
Bruce. 

On May 6th 1838, Captain Jenkins, the Commissioner of the Assam Valley 
announced the despatch of the consignment and this was brought to auction 
in London on January 10th 1839. There were only eight chests and each chest 
was sold separately. The following contemporary account of the sale is worthy 
of keeping on record. 

“The first importation of tea from the British territories in Assam con- 
sisting of eight chests, containing about 350 lbs., was put up by the East India 
Company to public sale in the commercial sale rooms, Mincing Lane, on the 
10th January 1839 and excited much curiosity. The lots were eight, three of 
Assam souchong and five of Assam pekoe. On offering the first lot (souchong) 
Mr. Thompson, the sale broker, announced that each lot would be sold, with- 
out the least reservation, to the highest bidder. The first bid was 5s. per lb., 
a second bid was made of [0s. per Ib. After much competition it was knocked 
down for 21s. per lb. the purchaser being Captain Pidding. The second lot of 
souchong was bought for the same person for 20s. per Ib. The third and 
last lot of souchong sold for 16s. per Ib., Captain Pidding being the buyer. 
The first lot of Assam pekoe sold after much competition for 24s. per Ib., 
every broker appearing to bid for it: it was bought by Captain Pidding. The 
second, third, and fourth lots of Assam pekoe fetched the respective prices of 
25s., 27. 6d., and 28s. 6d. per lb. and were also purchased for Captain Pidding. 
For the last lot (рекое) a most exciting competition took place,—there were 
nearly sixty bids made for it. It was at last knocked down at the extra ordinary 
price of 34s. per lb. Captain Pidding was also the purchaser of this lot, and 
has therefore become the sole proprietor of the first importation of Assam tea. 
This gentleman, we are informed, has,been induced to give this enormous 
price, for an article that may be produced at ls. per lb., by the public spirited 
motive of securing a fair trial to this valuable product of British Assam” (16). 

As suggested in the above extract, the prices given were purely for the 
sake of advertisement. The tea was not good but it was a curiosity and its 
arrival was followed in the latter part of 1839 by another lot, this time of 
ninetyfive packages, eightyfive of which were sold on March 17th 1840 by 
auction as before. The tea was evidently much better than the last and was 
valued from 2s. 114. to Зз. 3d. per lb. It still brought, however, a fancy price, 
all going between Өз. and IIs. per lb. except what was called ftoychong 
(evidently a very coarse material) which fetched between 4s. and 5s. per lb. 
With regard to this lot of tea Messra. Twinings and Co. of London well 
summarised the general opinion by вауіпв:— роп the whole, we think 
that the recent specimens are very favourable to the hope and expectation 
that Assam is capable of producing an article well suited to this market ; and, 
though at present the indications are chiefly in reference to teas adapted by 
their strong and useful flavour to general purposes, there seems no reason to 








(16) Asiatic Journal, 1839, 
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doubt that increased experience in the culture and manufacture of tea in Assam 
may eventually approximate a portion of its produce to the finer descriptions 
which China has hitherto furnished” (17). I 

Up to this time, Government had borne the whole cost of the experiment 
of growing tea on a commercial scale in India and had every reason to con- 
gratulate itself on the progress made. It was about six years since the 
appointment of Tea Committee and in the meantime it had been proved that 
tea existed in Assam, that it could be grown in plantations, that the leaf could 
be manufactured and that the tea so manufactured was a marketable com- 
modity comparable with that obtained from China. There was an active 
movement among the commercial community both in Calcutta and London 
to take over the responsibility for further developments and the Government 
was very anxious that this should be done. ‘The first move was made in 
Calcutta where a Company called the Bengal Tea Association was formed in 
February 1839 with the approbation of the Government (18). Almost 
immediately after another company of London merchants came forward for 
the same purpose. The two lots of merchants very quickly combined forces 
(May 30th 1839). The Government agreed to hand over two thirds of their 
plantations to the new Company (the Assam Company) so formed, and all 
was set for the next stage in the development of an Indian tea industry. 

Here 1 must stop. There was still a long way to go before the tea industry 
became a commercial success. Many disappointments had to be faced and 
many losses made, and it was quickly found that only the very preliminary 
steps had been completed. Twelve years more, in fact, had to pass before 
tea culture could be considered a commercial success. In fact, at one stage 
(in 1847) it was almost decided to abandon the whole scheme. But a few men 
determined to carry on and at last real commercial success rewarded their 
efforts. By 1852 the lesson had been learnt as to how to grow tea so as to 
‚ get a continuous crop during the whole season, how to manufacture it and how 
to pack it so that it would not deteriorate, and from this date the further 
development was rapid. But the record of these struggles and these successes 
is written in the reports of commercial companies and Í leave to others the 
account of what really happened and what was the result. 


HAROLD H. MANN. 





(17) Letter dated February 12th, 1840. 
(18),Englishman, Calcutta, June 29th, 1839, 


The Жата and Lohani Rule ir Bengal. 


VER since the publication of Dr. Bernhand Dorn’s translation of Makhzan- 

` 1-А%Ћапі, by the oriental Translation Committee of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1829, it has usually been regarded as a standard authority 
for the history of the Afghan rule m India. In a paper lately submitted to the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, I have contended to show that the 
copy used by Dr. Dorn is not the original of Niamatullah, but rather an 
alternative version, compiled by one [brahim Batni and named in the Colophon 
of a copy of this Ms. in the maie (now Commonwealth Relation) Office as 
Tawarikh-i-Majlis Arai. . 

The English translation of the Karrani aad Lohani rule inearsornied Кате; 
when. compared with Dr. Dorn’s translation. would at once reveal material 
divergences in many places. Firstly, as regards the Karranis, my translation 
of the Calcutta Asiatic Society Ms., Catalogue No. 100, adds a few more facta 
(i) on their relation with the Kakars, especially their humanity after Taj 
Karrani’s defeat in the battle of the Gandak (ü) and on the policy and character 
of Sulaiman Karrani. Secondly as regards the Lohanis, the. account of Qutlu 
and Usman Lohani given here is of first-rate importance, as the fact about 
Miyan Qutlu's territory and. of Usman’s fighting with the Kachhwa Chieftain 
Raj. Mansing at Rajmahal and his audacious challenge to the Mughal Viceroy, 
Islam Khan at Dacca, is not mentioned in any other source (I). _ .. 

In Baharistan-i-Ghayebi Usman is stated to have made his heroic stand 
at a place called Dawlambpur in Chawaltesh pargana (wrongly translated aa 
forty-four parganas); but here the battle is said to have taken place at 
Nek-Uchhail which | have identified with the village Uchhail, near Shaistaganj 
station (on the Eastern Bengal Railway) in the Habiganj Subdivision of Eastern 
Pakistan. 

Lastly, but not of the ibaa interest, is the renee eagerness with which. 
these military adventurers, driven by Mughal pressure to the fringe of the 

‚ Khasi and Jaintia hills, wanted to form ties with the local Hindu chieftains 
by matrimonial connexions with them. Notwithstanding the Crescentading 
spirit (displayed) of the Karrani army in Orissa, the extract ‘reveals that Islam 
was slowly and silently absorbing Hindu practices, the clearest illustration of 
which was the Rajput rite of Чапан; инее Ьу the Kakar women and 





(1) Dr. Dorn, no doubt, in Өй second part of his pes of the Afghans inserts 
annotation by translating a line here and a para there fnom Lee's Ms. but divorced from 
the context, they lack coherence, and have been ignored: Slips and inaccuracies in this 
annotation are many. . Take for instance, the very frst note, p. 60. (i) “Khan Jahan 
Lodi, a dependent of Sultan Bahlol Lodi, was one of ‘the. most- illustrious- generals of the 
emperor Jehangir.” Seo 

“Р, 115 (ii) “the Kakars distributed themselves the districts about Kahduk"’. 
(Bi) “In the district of Baramsir, Sulaiman acquired Sovereign poyer” ek. 
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Овтап'в begums and a superstitious fear of causing defilement of Hindu 
deities, which is echoed by Niamatullah in the following words '`Ї1 have heard 
it from God-fearing Moslems who accompanied the expedition to Orissa that 
those who participated in this sacrilege, perished in the course of a year, їп, 
great distress and misery.” 


THE KARRANI RULE IN BENGAL. 


(From the Persian М5. of Makhzan-i' Afghani, Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
and collated with Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s copy of the Kapurtala MS.) 


(F. 112b) [Account of the events of Taj and Sulaiman Karrani who having 
raised the sublime and exalted standard ruled for a short period 
in the province of Bengal] 


It is mot unknown that when Taj Karrani fled from Gwalior towards 
Bengal, Adili appointed a large force to pursue him and himself marched on 
his heels. They encountered each other in the vicinity of the town of 
Chilbramau, forty Koss distant from the capital city of Agra and thirty Koss 
from the town of Kanouj. An obstinate engagement and a severe fighting 
ensued as Adil led a numerous army. Taj sustained defeat and hastened 
towards the fort of Chunar. Having apprehended on the way, a number of 
revenue officials on the crownland of Adil, he secured (from them) a large 
amount of wealth in cash and goods and appropriated one hundred elephants 
of Adili stationed in the parganas and joined his brothers Imad, Sulaiman and 
Ilyas who administered and held in fief Khawspur-Tanda and a few other 
parganas on the bank of the Ganges. He (113a) in conjunction with his brothers 
hoisted the standard of rebellion and hostility against Adili—A large body of 
men gathered together at their summons and were inflamed with the ambition 
of conquest. At this news, Adili started from Gwalior for Chunar and detached 
his army against the Karranis. The two armies met on the bank of the river 
Ganges. Adil, owing to solicitation, appointed Himun to the command of 
the forces and deputed him against this group of men. Himun won victory 
in this contest and Taj hurried to Gour with his brothers. 

At this time the ruler of Gour Salim Khan Kakar held the title of 
Masnad-i-Ala. Commanding an army of 40,000 infantry and 500 mountain-like 
(sovereign) elephants, he had asserted full sovereign authority. Taj went to 
offer him homage and exhibited the farman of Adili which ran to the effect that 
Salim Khan having reviewed the forces of Taj Khan should grant him a jagir 
and stipend suitable for (maintenance). On this plea, he arranged his forces 
and brought them up before Salim Khan Kakar. At the moment when the 
latter expressed his desire for an inspection of the force, Taj Khan said 
**Masnad-i-Ala has got a large assemblage of troops ; if they accompany you, 
my men will not come into your notice at all”. Thereupon, Salim Khan with 
an open mind proceeded to hold the muster of the force under Taj Khan, 
attended by fifty to sixty of his nobles and favourites on horseback. (sic) As 
soon as Taj saw the moment favourable, he struck down Salim Khan. A 
great excitement broke out in the army. The Kakar corps in concert with 
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other chiefs-rushed at Taj Khan in order to wreak vengeance upon him. He 
now exhibited another farman, and said, °] have slain Salim Khan in con- 
formity with Adili's command”. When the nobles read its contents, they 
` desisted from the execution of their design. А large body of nobles chose to 
accept his (Тај'в) leadership. Equipments without limit (113b), elephants 
beyond enumeration fell into the hands of Taj, who now brought this country 
under his sway. > 

Sometime after this event, subsequent to the defeat of Adili’s army, the 
massacre of Himun’s troops and the martyrdom of Shadi Khan Kakar with 
five hundred Afghans on the field of Panipat; occurred a scattering of the 
Afghan people when each one of them fled. in any direction which was con- 
sidered open. Among them the Kakars who were the inhabitants of Kohana (2) 
returned towards Hajipur and having chosen the mouth of the river Gandak 
as their place of settlement, took up their quarters there. When the news of 
their arrival reached Taj and Imad, they sent an envoy forbidding them enter 
their territory. The Kakars made a false representation saying, “The Mughal 
army is at our back, they are arresting and putting the Afghans in fetters. You 
also belong to the Afghan race and there is no other course open to us than 
to appear before you.” Taj again sent back the envoys to the Kakars saying 
that if they wanted to lodge there temporarily, their Chiefs should come and 
render homage to him. As the faithlessness, perfidy and trickery practised by 
Taj and Imad Karrani with Masnad-i-Ala Salim Khan Kakar, Jitram and Fath 
Khan Batni were known to_them, they did not consider it expedient and 
advisable to proceed (to Taj and Imad) and offered excuses. Taj Khan thought 
within himself, “The Kakars are only three thousand in number. If out of 
rancour and grudge, they seek vengeance for the fraud, treachery and chicane 
with which we have murdered Salim Khan Kakar, it would not be mean, (on 
my part). It would be fair to annihilate these two or three thousand persons.” 

Hemistich. Donot Consider the enemy to be weak and helpless. 
Taj and Imad headed by a corps of five to six thousand brave men, skilled in 
the use of the dagger and three hundred elephants marched against the Kakars. 
When the latter got the news of the advance of Taj and Imad they approached 
bravely and manfully and engaged them. As the Karrani army had a large 
complement of artillery and musketry, a large number of Kakars were wounded 
and thus lost the battle. They then came back to their wives and members of 
their families settled on the banks of the Gandak, prepared for Jauhar firmly 
determined on sacrificing their lives. A thousand men of the Ishturate tribe 
who had aleo emigrated from their home in one body and with the Kakars 
and bore down upon Taj and Imad who had encamped for hostility at a 
distance of three koss from them. After their meeting each other a violent 
battle took place. The Kakars wrought such a havoc on the army of Taj and 
Imad that it became a record in that age. Being half-dead and defeated, Taj 
could only proceed to a distance of three koss. Three hundred of his men 
were killed on the battlefield, two hundred wounded and three hundred 
elephants fell into the hands of the Kakars who won a great victory. The 


(2) Very likely Gohana, Rohtak dt., Panjab 2908’, 76° 45’. 
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wounded Karranis taken captive by them were offered medical treatment and 
when after sometime their scars were healed up each one of them was dis- 
missed with the gift of a sar-o-pa (a kind of garment), a robe honour and 
a horse. At this time Adili had been driven to a corner by the Mughals. 
The Kakars gave away the elephants to him, and distributed amongst them- 
selvea aa jagir the region round the bank of the Gandak, which had been 
wrested from the Karranis. 

_ After some time, Taj died. Sulaiman assumed sovereign powers and raised 
the standard of supremacy over this country (Bengal). Although he abstained 
from causing the Khutba to be read and coin struck in his name, yet he 
assumed. the title of Hazrat-i-Ala and maintained kingly demeanour in his 
dealings with the. people. During this period Nawab Khan-i-Khanan 
Muhammad Munim Khan. had entered the territory of Gaur. Sulaiman adopted 
a. friendly and conciliatory attitude towards him, conducted his affairs in an 
amicable way, and concentrated his efforts on destroying the temples which 
existed in this kingdom. 


The largest temple of the. Hindus is ¿lata in the Kingdom of Orissa and 
is known by the name of Jagannath. He turned his attention towards its 
destruction and marched with a corps of troops in that direction. He pulled 
down this shrine and ordered thé image of God Krishna (3) which was decorated 
in elegant and beautiful ways and whose limbs were made up of red gold, 
pair of eyes formed of Badakshani ruby, to be broken into fragments and cast 
into the gutter. Seven (4) other gold images of various shapes, lying -near 
and around this town—-each of which weighed five maunds according to the 
Akbari standard of weight—were plucked out. It is narrated in the history of 
Hind written by brahmins of ancient times that from the time of the Pandavas 
until this epoch, no stranger had set foot upon this soil. As the people of this 
country did not know the art of escape, the brahmin (5) women with mantle, 
thrown upon their person adorned with various ornoments, necklace and 
pearl went for shelter behind the sanctuary of Jagannath when the 
forces of Islam entered the town. In spite of their being told repeatedly that 
the Moslems had invaded and would take them captive and pull down the 
shrine, they did not believe it and said, “Oh, how could it occur! How could 
they (Moslems) have powers to hurt this Deity? They were struck with the 
greatest surprise when the Moslem troops entered and took them prisoners. 


One of the strange occurrences which came to my ear from the many 
God-fearing Moslems who had accompanied Myan Sulaiman in this campaign 
was the, fact that when he issued orders for the pillage of Udisa, there was 
hardly any body who had not collected one or two gold idols and there was 
scarcely any idol which weighed less than a maund. And strange still was 
the fact that most of the images had the appearance of boar ; and (114 b) those 


(3) Sarkan Ms, writes “Kihn Deora which is adopted here; on the other hand. Asiatic 
Society’s Ма. has Gishn badiwar (on the wall). 

(4) Sarkar Ms. has “Нај”, Asiatic Sodiety Ms. writes Нај) sad Seven hundred. 

(5) Asiatic Sodiety Ms. has “Awrat An Hamchunan” Sarkar Ms. writes “Awrat-i. 
Bahmanan” adopted here. | 
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who had carried them off as booty, suffered misfortune, affliction and distress 
and died within a year (6). 

Miyan Sulaiman, having’ conquered this Kufristan (heathen country) 
returned to Gour and lived for a few years in his capital. Most of his time was 
devoted to charity and prayer. He performed the five daily prayers in 
congregation. At the time of tahajjud prayer seven hundred meritorious 
persons, ascetics and hermits came and took their seat with him in a cloistered 
retreat. He did not allow the slightest deviation from the rules of the Law 
(Shariat). He devoted the utmost attention to kingly duties..... .. and 
cherishing of the subjects. Towards the close of his life he caused the Khutba 
to be read and coins to be struck in the name of His Majesty Akbar, the 
Shadow of God. He ruled for sixteen years at Gaur and then died. The 
nobles and commanders of the army placed Bayazid, the eldest and the 
ablest of Myan Sulaiman’s sons on the royal throne. Bayazid caused the 
Khutba to be read and coin struck in his own name. He ruled for eighteen 
days and was murdered at the instance of Hansu, son of Imad and cousin of 
Wazina (>) and the intrigues of the Lohanis. Daud (the younger son of 
Sulaiman) gathered together a force and marched against Hansu who sought 
shelter with the Lohanis. He with his corps invested their quarter upon which 
they were compelled to put Hansu in chains and hand him over to Daud. 
Daud had him assassinated, mounted the royal throne and crowned himself, 
He mustered a numerous force and asserted full royal authority. He caused 
coins to be struck and the Khutba to be recited in his name and turned his face 
away from obedience and submission to the command of the vicegerent of 
God (Akbar) and having equipped a force marched towards Patna. He 
secured Ludi Khan (7) one of his principal grandees who had lifted the shield 
of opposition along with Dud Khan arid rebelled against him and caused him 
to be put to death (1159). When in accordance with the holy and sublime 
command of His Majesty, Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan started with a host of 
eminent Chaghtai nobles for the conquest of the Kingdom of Bengal, he at the 
news ‘of Daud’s march sent a memorandum to the foot of the exalted throne, 
saying, “If your gracious Royal Majesty would cast the shadow of your advent 
on this kingdom, the conquest of Bengal would be easily accomplished.” His 
Royal Majesty owing to the solicitation of Khan-i-Khanan now swung the 
reins of resolution towards this direction. 

Meanwhile on hearing this report Daud in Patna fort became bent on 
hostilities and war, out of arrogance and conceit, and caused circumvallation, 
entrenchment and garrisoning to be made. Notwithstanding the fact, that the 
experienced and sagacious Afghan nobles exhorted him saying that it was 
inexpedient to contend with a dragon and fight with a crocodile, Daud out of 
his youthful pride set aside this advice. When Hie Sublime Majesty made 
the glorious descent near Patna with an army (appearing) like the waves of 
the sea and patches of cloud, Daud’s Vakeels understood that he (Daud) 





(6) Collation of the above MSS with alternative vetsion of Ibrahim Batni has yielded 
the above reading. 


(7) For details about Ludi Khan, Vide Beveridge, Engtr. Akbarnama III, 97-98. 
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had erred in judgment. On a night in the month of the glorious Rajab, they 
embarked him on a boat at the gate of the Deer-Park, situated on the bank 
of the Ganges and caused him to be rowed away towards Garhi (8) and the . 
adjoining places. The news reached His Majesty at day-break and Patna 
capitulated at sunrise when the imperial army made their entry. Immense 
booty and dragon-like elephants fell into the hands of the imperial officers 
and most of Daud Khan's famous elephants were admitted into the imperial 
stable. Khan-i-Khanan by command of His Majesty made forced marches in 
pursuit of Daud and returned to Court after sometime. Next morning when 
Daud recovered from the intoxication of drink (116 a) he found that the affairs 
had taken a different aspect and bit the hand of repentance with the teeth of 
destruction, but it was of no avail. The kingdom of Bengal as far as Garhi 
passed into the hands of the imperial officers. When Khan-i-Khanan resigned 
his‘ life to God, Khan Jahan, by command of the Gods’ vice-gerent (Akbar) 
arrived at this country and came to know the true state of its affairs, a large 
part of which was conquered by him. After a short interval Miyan Daud 
who had been at Ghoraghat strengthened the ties of friendship by exchange 
of letters (9). At last being advised by Miyan Qutlu, his wazir and Amir-ul- 
Umara he opened private correspondence with Khan Jahan and showed himself 
to be a well wisher of the state. 

Daud started from Ghoraghat (10) and a violent fighting took place near 
Ghari. As Miyan Qutlu had given an undertaking to Khan Jahan saying 
“I shall quit the field during the fight and run away by turning back in the 
thick of the engagement,” he with his men acted accordingly, when both the 
lines closed up in the contest. Daud’s army fell left in the lurch and was 
forced to flee. Daud suffered a signal defeat and a large number of his men 
were killed. He extricated himself from the fighting ranks and proceeded on 
the way when his horse was struck up in a torrent filled with mud and 
morass. A soldier of Khan Jahan arrived on the spot and killed him (11). It is 
said that Daud had also an axe-wound. 

An immense quantity of goods, articles, commodities and mountain-like 
elephants beyond enumeration were sent to the presence of the emperor 
Akbar in the capital at Agra, along with the memorandum of victory. 

Miyan Qutlu who was at the root of this disturbance, retired to obscurity. 
In accordance with the agreement, Khan Jahan offered him a few parganas in 
the vicnity of Satgoan (116b). Through Qutlu’s agency the Karrani line became 
extinct. When he passed sometime peacefully in Ghoraghat, he collected 
equipments ‘and material, resolved seditious designs in his mind and raised ` 
the standard of revolt. 


(83 Garhi is a place of great strength having on one side of it a high hill and dense 
jungle... ... and on the other side the river Ganges” Eng. Tr. Tabqat-i-Akbari, 65. 

(9) This sentence does not occun in Sarkar Ms. It possibly refers to Daud having 
sent complimentary letters to the Court at Agra. 

(10) According to the Patna Copy of the Makhzan (kindly lent by Prof. S. H. Askari) 
Daud at Ghoraghat commanded a body of only three to four thousand troops: 

(11) For an account of Daud'’s remarkable career, attention is drawn to my paper— 


Daud Afghan—printed in Viswa Bharati Quarterly, XIV, 190-197, 273-285. 
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THE LOHANI RULE IN BENGAL. 


The first of them was Miyan Qutlu. When he passed a few years in this 
country and gathered together excellent equipments, the thought of exercising 
sovereignty arose in his mind and he brought under his sway almost all the 
parganas of the neighbourhood. For a period of 14 years the country from 
Ghoraghat to Brahmaputra was under his authority. Although he neither 
caused the khutba to be read nor the coin to be struck in his name yet he 
engaged himself in bitter fighting (12) and clashes with the imperial officers 
most of the time ; went to Orissa with his whole host, slew Muhammad Qiya 
Khan Gong (13), battled with Man Singh on several occasions and suffered 
defeat. He died after fourteen years leaving three sons, Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan and Jamal Khan. As Miyan Isa Khan Luhani was a principal grandee 
of Miyan Qutlu and exercised great authority during his life-time, he seized 
the reins of administration after Qutlu’s death in his own hand and hoisted 
the standard of ambition, so that he maintained royal demeanour in his relation 
with the people. When he died, he left five sons behind him, the eldest being 
Khwaja Sulaiman. He was followed successively by Khwaja Osman, Khwaja 
Wali, Khwaja Mahi and Khwaja Ibrahim. When the period of mouming for 
Khwaja Isa passed away, the nobles and the army commanders of Miyan Qutlu 
and Miyan Isa seated Khwaja Sulaiman firmly on the cushion of sovereignty. 


Account ОЕ KHWAJA SULAIMAN AFTER THE DEATH oF MIYAN Isa. _ 


He ruled this country for a few years. (117а) Raja Man Singh marched 
against him with troops in full array ; repeated engagements ensued. Himmat 
Singh, son of the Raja was killed in an action (15). In 9% A.H./1588 A.D. he 
(Sulaiman) held undisputed authority in the region round the Brahmaputra, 
made most of the Rajas and zamindars his dependants and allies and sought 
the hand of their daughter. In bravery and warfare, he took away the ball 
of pre-eminence from his contemporaries. At length he passed away from 
this transitory world and his younger brother Usman took his place on 
the masnad. i , 


NARRATION OF THE EVENTS OF KHWAJA USMAN. 


After the death of his elder brother Khwaja Sulaiman, Usman succeeded 
to his place and took possession of his property and furniture. He mustered 
a large following. In the firat year he opened the doors of friendship and 
accommodation and on the solemn assurance and promises of respectable men, 


he came to Raja Man Singh and paid him homage. Much friendship and 





(12) It is recorded Akbarnama that Qutlu defeated Hamzaban near Mangalkot in 
Burdwan dt. 1580 A.D. ч 

(13) The death of Qiya Khan ocdurred in 1851, Akbarnama, op. cit. рр. 499-500. 

(14) Raja Man Singh concluded a treaty with Miyan Isa which lasted until the latter's 
death, ibid. 934. 

(15) Acdording to Akbannama, A.S.B., text, Ш, 720, he died of diarrhoea, 1597 
(Az shikam ruyi dar guzasht) Il, рр. 611-612. 
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good-will was exhibited on both sides. He halted here (with the Raja) for 
sometime, and the Raja granted him this mahal (Ghoraghat) along with a few 
other parganas from Satgaon and Orissa. But on account of certain apprehen- 
sions, which naturally crept into his mind he fled away one night from the 
Raja's camp without leave to his seat of authority, adopted a rebellious 
and hostile attitude and repeatedly fought (16) hard battles (17). In 1002 A.H./ 
1594 A.D. Raja Man Singh (18) took up his quarters in Rajmahal which was 
founded by him. Khwaja Usman marched with a large body of troops in 
full array against the Raja, besieged him and reduced him to such straits that 
he had not the strength to breathe freely. Daily he came near the fort and 
shouted saying, ` Го take shelter inside the house and remain shut up in 
a fort was not consistent with manliness. The Raja waited for the occasion. 
By Divine decree once Khwaja Usman according to his usual practice, advanced 
and prepared for action (117Ь). As the air was hot, Һе went back to his 
pavilion, after leaving behind one of his nobles, with a body of 500 cavalry 
to act as scout. He hauled down the artillery from the elephants ; the brave 
warriors stripped themselves of their armour and everybody relaxed and 
reposed in his own quarter. Meanwhile the sun reached the meridian and the 
air became intensely hot. Astrologers, endowed with the knowledge of stars, 
and Brahmins, conversant with the science of the auspicious hour, having lifted 
the curtain from the face of business represented to the Raja, saying ‘The 
hour of victory has arrived ; with the backing of divine favour, you should 
order the army to assemble and ride out". The Raja immediately ordered the 
troops to don their armour and get ready. Having closed the gate of the city 
in the usual way, they complied with the order. After they had arrayed 
therefore, he broke them up into three divisions resembling hillocks of steel 
and marched towards the camp of Khwaja Usman. The corps of scout got 
intelligence of it and sent to Khwaja Usman a person who reported the real 
state of affairs. The former said “It is four months since 1 have kept him 
besieged and he has not the strength to come out. This report is fictitious”. 
As Raja Mansingh approached these men, he ordered the artillery carried on 
the back of four female elephants to be discharged all atonce. Only a few out 
of this large number of men escaped with their lives, the rest became fodder 
of the artillery. When the sound of gun-fire, big drum and kettle-drums 
reached the ears of Khwaja Usman, he realised what had come to pass but 
failed to assemble his troops. In accordance with the saying ‘‘Flight from 
what is beyond one's strength is the way of the Prophets’, he escaped. 
Immense booty fell into the hands of Raja Man Singh. Khwaja Usman 
thereupon took up his abode contentedly in a corner of the kingdom of Bengal 
which yielded an annual revenue of five to six lakhs of rupees. He (now) 
avoided warfare and (118a), repeatedly said, "I performed what could possibly 


(16) This account of Man-Usman relation translated here is not mentioned in any 
other source. ех: 

(17) Khwaja Sulaiman and Usman rose in arms in Khalifatabad pargana 1593, for 
an adcount of which consult, Akbarnama, Eng. tr. 968-969. 

(18) Man Singh was appointed goovernor of Bengal, early 1589, Eng. tr. Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari, 622. - 
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be done by means of perseverence and determination, but as Heaven had 
willed it as such, I had no other alternative”. 

In 1021 A.H./1612 A.D. he chose to settle down peacefully in the jungly 
` tract near Dacca and spent days in ease, comfort and happiness. He collected 
a large amount of riches from the Rajas of the neighbourhood and applied for 
the hand of the angel-like daughter of a certain Raja. He attained to such 
corpulence that he refrained from mounting horses and could not ride on any. 
animal without the aid of elephants. He used to say most often in the private 
assemblies of his chosen favourites, “After this (above defeat) I have abjured 
fighting and never shall I seek it of my own accord”, because the treachery of 
the Afghans has been evident to me on so many occasions that the tract of 
Dacca with a body of two or three thousand cavalry and three to four thousand 
infantry, would be enough for me. 

„ In 1019 A.H./1610 A.D. his (19) sublime Majesty the emperor Jahangir, 
distinguished Shaikh Alauddin, grandson of Shaikh Salim Chishti with the 
the title of Islam Khan and sent him to administer the territory of Bengal. The 
aforesaid Shaikh after his arrival in the country, subdued the region on the 
confines of Bengal and addressed a letter mixed with promises and threats, 
hopes and admonitions, inviting him to come, interview, and be enrolled 
among the servants of the court. Khwaja Usman, out of youthful conceit, 
did not pay heed to the words of the Shaikh. He despatched a reply along 
with a few jars of barley, а rebeck and a few derelict female elephants, 
suggesting ““You are a Shaikhzadah and a saint ; warfare and the command 
of troops is not your business ; anoint perfume, listen to the stringed music, 
recite the Fatiha in a sweet strain and engage yourself in singing and dancing’. 
Having perceived the nature of his disposition by perusing this letter, he was 
very much shocked. At the close of 1020 А.Н./1611 A.D. he equipped his 
troops and set out with the intention of chastising Khwaja Usman. He put 
Shaikh Kabir better known as Shujaet Khan who was one of his favourites in 
command of the vanguard, while he entrusted the Advance Reserve to the 
charge of Mirza Iftikhar Beg, son of Bayazid Sultan Bayat (20) who in respect 
of bravery, kindness, liberality, patience, and archery was without a peer in 
his age. Khwaja Usman, on hearing the news of Islam Khan’s march set out 
with a view to engagement at the head of a body of seven hundred warlike 
and efficient cavalry, attached and devoted to him and three to four thousand 
infantry from amongst the Afghans and other ranks. After their meeting with 
each other, a severe fighting ensued. Khwaja Usman set an example of valour, 
the fire of battle raged from morning till sun-set. Mirza Iftikhar Beg and 
Shaikh Achha, grandson of Shaikh Bhita, nephew of Muqarrab Khan, a con- 
fidant, courtier ‘and adherent of the sublime court, who had been nourished 
and brought up by His Majesty with a more affectionate and tender care than 
in the case of others attained martyrdom with a large body of nobles (21). 


(19) Islam Khan assumed charge of his office at Rajmahal, early in June 1608, 
History of Bengal, ЇЇ, 248 for which the date given here cannot be accepted as correct. 

(20) Sir Jadunath’s copy has only Bayazid Beg. . 

(21) For details, vide History’ of Bengal, II (Dacca University Publication( 726, and 
Baharstan-i-Ghoyebi, Eng. tr. 176-178. 
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Khwaja Usman got the upperhand and having pierced through the vanguard 
and the Advance Reserve, reached Shaikh Kabir. In his characteristic way, 
he engaged himself in action. In the meantime, the strongest elephant of 
Khwaja Usman which had been at the van of the battle knocked down the 
horse of Shujaet Khan with his tusk (22). The Khan being thus thrown down 
on the ground, administered several strokes with his dagger on the trunk of the 
elephant, so that it ran away, leaving him aside. In the meantime another 
horse was brought for the Shaikh to ride upon. By this time the hour for 
evening prayer had arrived. Islam Khan was at this time stationed at Dacca, 
at a distance of one hundred koss or more from the battle-field, known by the 
name of Nek-Ujiyal (23) (119a) and sent reinforcements everyday. As Shaikh 
Kabir (24) maintained his ground out of bravery and manly valour, he wanted 
to renew the campaign on the morrow owing to the night coming on. Khwaja 
Usman knowing for certain that victory was within reach, rode to the place 
where the corpse of Shaikh Achha was lying. Mirza Iftikhar Beg had still a 
spark of life left in him. Khwaja Usman said to him “Oh Mughal! Be of good 
cheer І Í shall not be remiss in nursing and alleviating your pain” ; and ordered 
Iftikhar Beg to be put upon the litter of an elephant (25). Meanwhile, he, from 
pride and vanity alighted from the horse, mounted an elephant and spurred 
his men on to action, when by Divine decree and heavenly design, an arrow 
shot by a soldier of Shuyaet Khan from the bow of fate hit him and pierced 
through his forehead by the sight of the right eye in such a way that the eye-ball 
was knocked out and the left eye too disappeared outright. Khwaja Usman 
proceeded on the last journey. He brought his younger brother Khwaja 
Wali down from the elephant, seated him on the masnad and calling him to 
his side, thus addressed him, "IÍ have scattered the forces of Shaikh Kabir. 
Islam Khan has at his command, a small inferior force. It now behoves you 
to make a headlong charge, united heart and soul and conclude the action by 
crushing his forces this very night, because if it is delayed till to-morrow, you 
would not have the strength to fight and hold your ground. As Khwaja Wali, 
had erelong adopted a friendly and accommodating attitude with Islam Khan, 
he found himself at а loss, remained inactive and did not comply with the 
instruction. As a leaderless army was incapable of fighting Khwaja Usman's 
men were overwhelmed with defeat and every one sought his safety (119b) 
in any direction he could find it. The wounded Khwaja Usman was put on 
the Singhasan and sent off towards his capital (26). After a short distance had 


(22) For details of the elephant Bakhta's feat, ibid, Eng. tr. 186-87. 

(23) Blodhmann noted in Ain-i-Akbari, 1 587 (second ed.) the name of thie place, 
but could not identify it. At a short distance of Shaistaganj station on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, the village Uchhail meaning raised embankment, with marshes (Haor) in front, 
corresponds to the description given in the Baharistan. 

(24) For Snaikh Kabir-ur-Chishti, (Shujact Khan, Rustam-i-Zaman), Vide Blochmann, 
Ain, 585-86. 

(25) According to Baharistan, Usman had expired before Iftikhar Khan was wounded. 

(26) The account that followa shows that wounded Usman was not sent towards 
Dacca, but conveyed towards his own “headquarter, Uhar of Bahanstan. ‘Dadca’ is either 
the Scribe's slip or Niamatullah's inadvertent statement. The Ms. has ‘Dacca’ which 
obviously is incorrect. 
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deen crossed; Khwaja Usman committed his soul to the angel of death. 
Khwaja Wali, having buried him on the side of the road, started for the 
‚ capital, When this intelligence reached Islam Khan, he could not credit 
it and became aware of. the real state of affair by sending fast couriers. He 
deputed Shujaet Khan to make a pursuit of them. Immense booty and a good 
many elephants fell into the hands of the imperial army. Shujaet Khan came 
upon the grave of the Khwaja, ordered his body to be taken out and sever his 
head from the trunk. - He despatched the news of victory with the head of 
Khwaja Usman to the court. Thus keeping up the pursuit he reached (27) 
Ubar which was the head-quarter of Khwaja Usman. 

At the moment when Khwaja Usman had set out on a campaign against 
Islam Khan, he had commissioned some of his leading men with killing some 
of his chosen consorts, as goon as the report of his death reached them. When 
the intelligence of Khwaja Usman having been slain reached these people, 
they struck down twenty and five of his begams. When Shujaet Khan laid 
siege to the capital, Khwaja Wali found it impossible to escape by any means 
and he did not consider it expedient to take shelter with the neighbouring 
Rajas and zamindars, owing to the maltreatment to which they had been 
subjected by Khwaja Usman. Khwaja Wali had opened, prior to the death 
of Usman, the doors of friendliness and concord with the court. At this time, 
driven by exigency, he again pulled the strings of peace and accommodation, 
and having received assurance and promises, appeared with the sons of 
Khwaja Usman and paid homage to Shujaet Khan (120a). A large amount of 
property, mountain-like elephants and the entire territory came into the hands 
of the imperial officers. After a long interval, with much exertion and fighting 
this tract was added to the imperial territory. Islam Khan sent Khwaja Wali 
with all his relations and dependants to the court which was the asylum of all 
men with the necessary paraphernalia. The Khwaja attained distinction by 
kissing the threshold of His Majesty, the shadow of God and was ennobled 
by various royal favours, the title of Khafi Khan, rank of a thousand, an 
agreeable jagir, and seven lakhs in cash. Three hundred elephants belonging 
to Khwaja Usman arrived at the noble court. Khwaja Wali, being freed from 
the misfortune, daily afflictions and anxiety passed his days comfortably and 
honourably in the service of His Majesty. The duration of Khwaja Usman’s 
rule after the death of his brother Khwaja Sulaiman was nineteen years and of 
his life, forty-two years. This event occurred іп 1021 А.К./1612 A.D. The 
dominion of the Lohani tribe, which was as short-lived as a dream and phantasy 
came to an end. By the favour of Almighty God and His sublime bounty, the 
history of the Sultans of the Afghan tribes who had raised the standard of 
dominion and rule in the remote regions of extensive Hindusthan, was put into 
writing in an elegant and perfect form, in a short and abridged manner with 
a diction pleasing to the high and the low but without the embellishments 
and metaphor which characterise the learned and the accomplished persons. 


N. B. RAY. 
(27) The text has Dacca which is, obviously incorrect. According to Baharistan, 


Usman's capital was Uhar from which he marched out to meet the Mughal army. 
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Warren Hastings as Seen by the Maratha , 
Gunny. 


ALA SEVAKRAM—the son of Tuljaram and grandson of Lala Kripa-ram, 

an esteemed clerk and diplomat in the service of the Rajas of Jaipur,— 
entered the Peshwa' s service for writing reports on affairs in Northern India, 
with which the Poona Government came to have an intimate connection 
after Baji Rao I's raid on Delhi and Treaty with Asaf Jah (1737). Sevakram 
was posted to the British Governor-General’s darbar in Calcutta from 1777 
to 1793, and we find his two sons Chimanlal and Gulab Rai mentioned in 
his letters. It is interesting to learn that Rs. 115 had to be paid, to a pair 
of couriers (harkaras) for carrying a letter from Calcutta to Poona. In this 
connection the purchasing power of a rupee in those days (nearly 40 times 


that of 1953) should be remembered. 


Sevakram’s despatches written in Marathi and sent to his master in Poona 
were stored by the Peshwa’s regent Nana Fadnis, and the surviving remnant 
of that collection known as the Menavli daftar was acquired by D. B. Parasnis 
and printed. The most interesting of these news-letters relating to W. Hastings 
are translated below. In some places the reader will be ‘apt to cry out, 
This is history as seen through the ear! | 

Only one letter from Sevakram written in Persian has been discovered, 
in another collection recently acquired by the Bombay Government. 1 
translate it here, as it relates to the important subject of the first effects of 


the news of the disaster to Cockburne’s force at Talegaon on 12th January, 
1779. 


No. I. 
BRITISH REACTION TO THE, TALEGAON DISASTER. 


Sevakram’s letter to Nana Fadnis. 


Calcutta, 26 March 1779. 


At this time news repeatedly arrived that the Governor of Bombay had 
placed six or seven battalions of European and Telinga infantry and their 
British officers under Raghunath Dada ; with evil intention and the greed of 
seizing half the territory of the Deccan [Maharashtra], they had arrived 
in Konkan, plundered the place (1) and encamped at Talegaon. For some 


(1) “A scene of merciless devastation everywhere marked the progress of our army. 
The cottages of the poor, the villas of the great were, at their approach, levelled in 


t 
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days there was а strong rumour among the public here that the English with 
Raghunath Dada had entered Poona. The Bara Sahib (Warren. Hastings, 
Governor-General), in the excess of pride and insolence has given only three 
` written replies to the seven official letters (kharitas) sent by you and the 
Peshwa ; and as for the remaining four he has bluntly said, ‘Тһе time for 
these negotiations is past, and affairs have taken a different shape now. 1 
will not give any reply." 

Then, due to the Peshwa’s good fortune, news came to this effect :— 

` The English detachment with Raghunath Dada and his adopted son Amrit 
Rao and his diwan Chinto Vittal, arrived at Talegaon ; there Amrit Rao was 
killed by the Peshwa’s guns; the gunpowder of the English stored at the 
foot of the Bor-ghat was set on fire by our troops. At this Raghunath and 
the English, abandoning their camp, took to flight, during which Dada was 
seized and all the British and Telinga battalions were destroyed, not one 
man escaping with his life. 

- Mr. Hastings, the Bara Sahib of Calcutta, who under the mask of friend- 
ship [with the Marathas|] was the chief instigator of this invasion, immediately 
on hearing of this disaster, so ruinous to the English interests, dashed his 
heaven-high cap down to the ground. ... Many English Sahibs of the darbar, 
who cordially sided with Hastings and always used to laugh among themselves 
at the darbar in joy at the prospect that an English detachment which had 
crossed the.Narmada would soon advance and get possession of the Deccan,— 
at once felt their faces blackened. But Hastings is still as Pharaoh-like proud 
and confident as before. So, on 5th March he assembled all the Englishmen 
of position in the old fort of Calcutta, which Siraj-ud-darla had dismantled 
-after his victory, and drilled them with muskets. Then holding a Council 
meeting he sent urgent orders to the English officers in Bengal, Punjab [Oudh], 
and Rohilkhand, who are collectors in every subah and chief town and are 
each accompanied by 2 to 4 battalions,—to send all their forces totalling 20,000 
Telinga infantry, to the Deccan, and to enlist 20,000 new infantry in their 
‘places and drill these recruits with muskets. 


Hastings is holding many secret consultations with Vishwambhar Pandit 
the brother of Bhonsle’s wakil Beniram Pandit. At this time news arrived 
that Beniram Pandit and Ramkant Munshi Bangali, who had formerly gone 
with Mr. Elliot (now deceased) to Nagpur, had by order of Mudhoji Bhonsle 
arrived in the Orissa province from Nagpur. Immediately on hearing of it, 
Hastings posted relays of palki-bearers to the number of 350 men from 
Calcutta to Katak and summoned Beniram, who after hearing the true news 
of the Peshwa’s victory [at Talegaon] had been alarmed and was hesitating 
to come here. It is now nearly 25 days since the G.G. posted the relays of 
porters giving them Rs. 200 in daily wages. Also, on 14th March he sent a 


undistinguished ruin. The many elegant seats in the splendid village of Talegaon [by us 
reduced to a heap of smoking rubbish] could not protect it from the indiscriminate deso- 
lation which spread around. The want of taste in its barbarous destroyers was soon and 


amply revenged."””-— Transactions іп India (London 1786) ascnibed to J. Moir, p. 316. 
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ship loaded with Rs. 20 lakhs in cash with powder and shot and 50 guns 
towards Bombay. He is still determined on war. It is rumoured that he 
has written to the Governor of Bombay to secure the release of the two or 
four high English officers (2) who are being held as prisoners [hostages] by: 
the Peshwa's Government. 


Two or three despatches from Col. Goddard, the commander of the 
English detachment that had crossed the Narmada and reached the district 
of Asir-Burhanpur, have come to the G.G., to this effect :— 


“Immediately on hearing of the slaughter of the Bombay white and 
Telinga soldiers near Poona and the capture of ‘Raghunath Dada, all the 
English and Telingas of my corps have lost heart and throwing away their 
tunics and arms are deserting from my force. Nearly two thousand men 
have fled away and more are still deserting. Í am faced with the prospect of 
destruction.” On learning of it, the G.G. told Vishwambhar Pandit with 
great urging, “This English detachment was sent into the Deccan at the 
suggestion of your brother. You must try by all means to get it back in 
safety.” There are strong rumours current here that the Peshwa' army 
is coming towards Bengal. But Hastings has sent off Major [Jacob] Camac 
with four battalions of sepoys towards Chota Nagpur by way of Bardwan and 
Ramgarh in order to close the hill path, lest the Maratha army should come 
by that route and also to ensure the grain supply of the English detachment 
now in the Asir district. The English merchants and Bengalis who possess 
krores of rupees, are, in fear and helplessness, sending their money and goods 
outside Calcutta. с 


The G.G. has written urgent letters to all the English officers in Bengal, 
Purab [Oudh] and Rohilkhand to collect for four months in advance the 
monthly instalments of revenue due from the zamindars—like Raja Chait Singh 
of Kashi, the subahdar of Patna, Rani Bhabani, the zamindar of Murshidabad 
Zilla, the Raja of Bardwan, the zamindars of Dacca, Chatgaon, etc.—from 
whom nearly 30 lakhs of rupees come to Calcutta as the monthly instalment,— 
lest on the coming of the Maratha horse [into the Company’s territory] these 
zamindars should default in payment. 


My masters! If twenty thousand troopers in light kit come and plunder 
this country, then by the grace of the Peshwa there is every hope that either 
this kingdom will be very easily conquered for the Peshwa,—because the 
infantry of the English will be able to do nothing [against our light horse], or 
the English will in utter humility pay him lakhs of rupees as indemnity. 


On 24th March, General Coote (the successor of Genl. Clavering in 
the Council) reached Calcutta from his ship at Hijli. . . On 26th March Beniram 
Pandit with Munshi Ramkant Bangali reached Calcutta and interviewed the 


Governor General. 


(2) Col. Cay and Capt. Stuart were killed, and of the Europeans and sepoys in the 
British army nearly a thousand were left dead on the spot, Mr. Holmes (Commissary) 
and Mr. Farmer (Secretary) were left as hostages. Moir, p. 318. 
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No. Il. 
THE DUEL WITH FRANCIS. 


From Sevakram to Nana Fadnis. 
Р Calcutta, 10 Oct. 1780. 


On the 16th of August, Francis Sahib came back from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta. The Bara Sahib (Governor General) told him, “You have not been 
attending Council meetings for the last two or three months. The Maratha 
army has entered the Katak province and halted at the port of Balesore. 
` Negotiations for the country and other sides are at a standstill.” Francis Sahib 
replied, “Why should I attend the Council? The Padishah of Vilayet 
[King of England] wrote to you twice or thrice to give up the Governor- 
Generalship to me and to live at peace with the Maratha sardars. But you 
are too proud to obey this order.” The Bara Sahib being filled with anger, 
cried out, “Let us fight a duel, and he who gains the victory will be the 
Governor-General.” 

Both agreeing to this, the Governor-General with Col. Pearse as his 
witness [second] and Francis with Col. Watson as his, telling nobody else, 
went in their coaches to a garden and there fought. First, Francis fired his 
pistol, the Governor-General escaped any injury, but the hat on his head 
was perforated. Then Hastings fired a shot which wounded Francis below 
his .arm-pit, but-his life was saved. No Council meeting has been held up to 
to-day. 


[Note.—T. D. Pearse himself writes— “The Governor's own surgeon 
reported that the wound was not mortal, that the ball had struck behind the 
bend of the right ribs and passed between the flesh and the bones to the 
` opposite side, from whence it had been extracted.’’] + 


Мо. Ш. 
RISING OF CHAIT SINGH. 


From СРУ api to Nana Fadnis. 


ы Benares, 6 January 1782. 


My last letter was written from Calcutta on 10th July 1781. „Оп the 13th 
of that’ month the Governor-General told me, “You are not holding any 
diplomatic parley with us, but idling away your time. What do you mean?” 
I replied, ‘Е is now 5 or 6 years since the Peshwa sent me to you to nego- 
tiate and he also wrote to you repeatedly. But you have not yet attended 
to the two agreements [with us] and the Peshwa’s letters and settled the 
questions at issue. Your acts have been contrary-wise [unfriendly]. How 
then can 1 negotiate?’ After remaining silent for one ghari, he said, ‘‘Do 


5 
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you know or don’t you, that we have spent five to six krores of rupees?” 
І retorted, “We, on our part, have spent 25 krores, and our territory has been 
desolated to the extent of 50 krores.” То this he gave no reply, but that 
very day took boat and set out for Kashi. i 


Arriving there, he on 14th August 1781, acted faithlessly to Raja Chait 
Singh. By God's will he was reduced to great distress and fled away on 
foot at night to Chunar-garh, seven kos away. With him were Beniram Pant, 
the agent of the Bhonsle [Nagpur Raja] and Vishwambhar Pant. This affair 
has been reported to you in full in the letters of Baji Pant Katardé and Ganpat 
Rao Ballal. Raja Chait Singh, after slaying 300 English troops and one battalion 
of Telinga sepoys, pressed the G.G. very hard in Chunar. Rebellions broke 
out all over the country. But the Nawab Wazir—as his practice is well-known 
all over the country, by coming with 5,090 cavalry and seven battalions to 
the G.G.'s aid, saved his life. Chait Singh, taking fight, went away with 
50 elephants and 200 camels loadéd with mohars and rupees. There are 
5,000 horse and foot with him. He has despatched one envoy to the Peshwa 
and another to Ahalya Bai. 


Mirza Khalil, the envoy of Najaf Khan came and met the G.G. with 200 
horsemen and 500 infantry. He presented to Hastings robes, jewels, five 
horses and a letter, and said [on behalf of the Regent], “You used to pay the 
Emperor 30 lakhs of rupees annually, but have not made any payment during 
the last eleven years. Therefore, His Majesty is highly displeased.” The 
G.G. replied, “We have been involved for seven years in war in the Deccan 
and have run into a debt of five krores of rupees. Where can Í find the money?” 
He wrote to the Nawab Najaf Khan, “You come to Agra, I am going to 
Etawa. When we meet together we shall have a free discussion.” His 
plan is to win Najaf Khan over to his side by paying him 25 to 30 lakhs of 
rupees and in concert with him disturb my master’s territory. For negotiating 
this alliance, he has kept the agent [Khalil] here. He has despatched 
Mr, Anderson, a notable English officer, with his own elephant and palki 
and 500 Telinga sepoys to Etawa. 


News has come here that on 14th December 1781 Chait Singh arrived in 
the camp of Mahadji Sindhia, who honoured him by sending his own diwan 
three kos to welcome him in advance. Sindhia showed great respect to the 
Raja at the interview, and presented him with an elephant, horses, robes 
and jewels, and lodged him near his own camp with consolatory reassurances 
and honour. The G.G. on hearing of it, wrote to Anderson to see Sindhia. 
News came here on 30th December that Mr. Anderson from Etawa had 
interviewed Sindhia on 23rd December. 


The G.G. has given Beniram Pant one lakh of rupees as inam and a jagir 
worth Rs. 25,000 a year. Paying half a lakh of rupees to Beniram's brother 
Vishwambhar Pant, for his expenses, he has sent him to Nagpur to request 
the Bhonsle to become his mediator and effect a peace with the Peshwa. 
If this plan succeeds, well ; if not, then the G.G. intends to make the Bhonsle 
his ally and jointly fight the Peshwa. But the promises of the English are 
all false, 
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The Raja of Bardwan and Rani Bhawani of Murshidabad [Rajshahi] each 
of whom pays a revenue of 52 lakhs, and other zamindars of Bihar are look- 
ing out for the coming of the Peshwa’s army. Many have made inquiries 

“from me, but nothing [tangible] is in view. 


No. IV. 


W. HASTINGS IN BENARES. 
Sevakram to Nana Fadnis. 


Benares, 7th January 1782. 


` After the Governor-General had left Calcutta, I hired on 16th July 1781, 
two boats for Rs. 300, and came to Patna. There I got the news of his 
being besieged in Chunar fort. As the road up the country was closed, 
I went to Gaya, thanks to your grace,—and made oblations to my ancestors’ 
souls, spending Rs. 400 on the rites ; this journey occupied me for one month. 
On my return to Patna | was ill for а month and а half, and so I had to make 
a halt of 2% months at Patna. In the meantime, Chait Singh retreated, the 
road was open again, and hiring a boat for Rs. 100 I went to Benares, and 
saw the Governor-General on 18th December. ‘He was very angry and asked 
me, “What have you got to say? Where were you so Ing?” I replied, 
“Hearing of the disturbances here, I stayed at Patna, and have now come 
to you. You know well what 1 have to зау.” But deigning no reply, he 
dismissed me after presenting atar and betel-leaf. | 


` That very day I noticed that the luggage of the С.С. and his Lady were 
being loaded in boats. At noon the two got on board. The writers and 
other -people said that in two or three days they would start for Calcutta. 


_ On 27th December, the Nawab Wazir presented to the G.G. two silver 
beds with their bedding, two elephants with silver ambari (covered hauda), 
a palki, five horses, in all worth 114 lakhs, through his vakil Raja Govind 
Ram. The G.G. and his Lady pass the day and night on board in the mid- 
stream of the Ganges. Once in 2 or 3 days he visits the garden [of Madhav 
Das] and holds a darbar. Bijegarh has been captured with 30 lakhs of rupees 
in cash and 20 lakhs worth of cloth, grain, powder and shot. Raja Chait 
Singh's mother, wife and other relations have been given one-tenth or five 
lakhs and placed in the palace. Dur Bijay Singh, the son of Raja Balwant 
Singh’s son-in-law, has been made Raja. 


Devaji Karkun came from Nagpur to Kashi in |7 days. On 29th December, 
Beniram Pandit saw the G.G. in his boat; after presenting [as from the 
Bhonsle] robes, a pearl necklace, sarpech, jewel, and a letter, he held a 
secret consultation for two gharis. People are saying that Mudhoji having 
dismissed Beniram, has sent this man in his place as his envoy. 
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Benares, 9th January 1782. 


The G.G., declaring that he would leave Kashi in a few days, held a 
darbar on 7th January. Granting Rs. 25,000 a month to Sadat Ali Khan, ° 
the brother of the Lucknow Nawab, he has lodged him in Kashi. Beniram 
‘brought Devaji Pant to the G.G., who gave him three pieces of karchobi 
khilat, sarpech, jewels and Rs. 1,000 for his journey expenses, and an 
elephant, robes, a pearl necklace, sarpech and jigha for the Bhonsle and 
sent him back. Mirza Khalil, the envoy of Najaf Khan was given congé with 
Rs. 25,000 in cash and robes and sarpech. The envoys of Muzaffar Jang 
(the Nawab of Farrukhabad) and Faizullah Khan (the Nawab of Rampur) were 
given congé with 10 robes each. I have been given only Rs. 500 for my 
boat hire back to Calcutta. 


Col. .. .hundi [? Achmuty] (3) who is on the way to Surat, very politely 
invited the G.G. to his house and presented him with ten robes, gems and 
Rs. 20,000 in cash. 


No. V. 
HASTINGS’S LAST POLITICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Sevakram to Nana Fadnis. 
Benares, llth November, 1784. 


The Governor-General went from Calcutta to Lucknow with certain plans, 
one of which has succeeded, i.e., he got one or one and a half krores of 
rupees from the Nawab-Wazir, but his design of going to Delhi and under- 
taking the Padshahi failed on account of Mahadji Sindhia being an obstacle 
in the way. By hook or crook he brought Prince Jawan Bakht within his 
grasp. As the Emperor has come to Sindhia at Agra, the G.G., displaying 
great courtesy and friendliness to the Rohila chief, the Nawab-Wazir and 
other chiefs, great and small, has brought the Shahzada with himself to 
Benares. On 22nd September he paid a visit to the Prince, held a private 
conversation with him for three hours, called up Sadat Ali Khan, and intro- 
duced him to the Prince. Sadat Ali presented to the Prince a nazar of 51 
mohars. The G.G. caused to be given to him robes, sarpech, jigha, pearl- 
necklace, elephant, horses and a sword, as from the Shahzada. Horses and 
robes were also presented to some retainers of the Prince. 


That very day, the G.G. preparing his retinue, seated the Prince in the 
rear-seat of his elephant, came to the mosque built by Aurangzib on the 
site of the original Vishweshwar temple near the Jnan-vapi, and made him 
offer his prayer there. Next day, for witnessing the tamasha of the Vijaya 


(3) Col, Achmuty was the commandant at Bankipur (Patna) at this time. I do not 
know if he was deputed to Surat. At Chunar Achmuty (then commandant of the fort) 
entertained Hastings on September 1784). Sarat is evidently a Maratha copyist’s error 
for Chumar, (S. Grier’s Letters of W. H. to his wife, pp. 163, 321.) 
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Dashami, the G.G., the Prince, Sadat Ali Khan, and the Shahzada’s maternal 
uncle Akbar Ali with 10 to 12, British officers on elephants, went to the 
Chitrakut plain, where a wonderful performance of the Ramlila was taking 
` place. . 

_Bhau Bakhshi [Mahadji's agent] came to the С.С.'з darbar twice or 
thrice, but their parley is not leading to any conclusion as Sindhia is demand- 
ing too much money, and the С.С. is replying evasively, “It will be done, 
it will be done.” н 

Dunda Bhagat, the diwan of Raja Chait Singh, has a house here, where 
his wife, children and other relations live. Some mischievous men told the 
G.G. that two krores of rupees were buried in the diwan’s mansion. The 
G.G. put a guard on the house and had the floor dug up for seven days, 
and also dug up the shrine of Sadashiv near the Govardhan hillock for 10 
or 12 days; but nothing was found in either of the places, so that Hastings 
became ashamed of his conduct. All the Lalas (bankers) of the city are 
alarmed. In fact, owing to the insolvency of his Government, his greed 
of money is extreme. In all the English territory up to Benares, they have 
two brigades (campoo) of 15 to 20 thousand Telinga sepoys, who have not 
received any pay for 7 or 8 months. 

On 8th October the G.G. received letters from the Emperor, Afrasiyab 
Khan and Mahadji Sindhia, directing him to send the Shahzada back to 
Court at once, or else there would be a rupture. Hastings on that day went 
to Chunar to show that fort to the Prince, halted there one day, transacted 
public business great and small, and returned here on the following day. 
Summoning Bhau Bakhshi he held a private talk with him, the Prince 
and Mr. Anderson up to noon. [Calend. Pers. Cor. vi. No. 1420.] 


‚ It is said that he will send the Shahzada to the Nawab Wazir under 
escort of Col. Pali, (4) five battalions of Telinga infantry and some guns. He 
has written to the Nawab Wazir and Mr. Palmer (his agent in Lucknow) to 
provide money for the Prince's expenses, give him troops and materiel, and 
send him to Col. Ran [, Rowan] the General commanding the Kanpur 
brigade. 

- By the advice of the Bhau he has written to Mahadji Sindhia thus :—'‘] 
am sending the Prince to you. Give him the subahdari of Agra from the 
Emperor, and settle him there. Then | shall pay you Rs. 25 lakhs.” 

On 17th October news came from Calcutta that Mr. Wheler, the deputy 
of the G.G. was dead. Warren Hastings was greatly upset by the news, 
and for two days after he held no talk with Bhau Bakshi. On 2lst October 
1784, the Prince, the Bhau, and Mr. Anderson held a secret conference with 
the G.G. for three hours. The Prince was given his congé; he has been 


receiving a thousand rupees daily for his personal expenses; and now he 
has been paid half a lakh of rupees through Lala Kashmiri Mal. 


So far as we can guess, Hastings has won Mahadji Sindhia over through 
Bhau Bakhshi; he gave the Bhau half a lakh of rupees at the time of his 


(4) Pali is a mistake for Polhill, who was only a Lt. C.P.C. vi. No. 1450. 
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farewell. To me the G.G. said, “Why has your master posted you with 
me? For four or five years no letter has come to me from him. You go back 
to Poona, don't go with me to Calcutta.” I replied, “You have left to us по 
path open for negotiation." At this he went away in a huff, not even giving “ 
me the betel-leaf of farewell. 


Calling the captain of the boatmen, the G.G. said, “I shall give you a 
thousand rupees as reward if you take me to Calcutta in six days.” At mid- 
night he embarked with four men and started for Calcutta. On the 22nd, 
Anderson went off by dak chauki. On the 25th the Shahzada said his Id 
prayer, and despatched his maternal uncle Akbar Ali Khan in advance, and 
on the 29th himself mede a march of seven kos. [Hastings reached Calcutta 
on 3 Nov.] 


What terms the G.G. has settled with Bhau Bakhshi is not known. 
By persistent inquiry I have learnt from reliable bankers and habitués of the 
darbar, that the G.G. has agreed to pay to the Maratha Government one krore 
of rupees as due compensation (mamlat) for the Doab and Rohilkhand—out 
of which 40 lakhs have been paid down. For the balance he had called the 
Bhau to Kashi, but as he could not provide this money, he has kept the 
Bhau at Benares on a daily allowance of Rs. 400, and himself gone to Calcutta 
where he will arrange for the money as he promises. Out of the krore, the 
Peshwa will receive 60 lakhs, Mahadji Sindhia 30 lakhs, while the ministers 
and clerks of the Maratha courts will get 10 lakhs (called darbar kharch). 


Some say that Hastings has promised 14 krores, but the fact cannot be correctly 
known 


[Note. Hastings’s letters to Sindhia are summarised in Calendar Pers. 
Corr. vi. Nos. 1421-1423, For W. H.'s last dealings with Shahzada Mirza 
Jawan Bakht Jahandar Shah, see Forrest's Selections...Foreign Dept., vol. iii. 
pp. 1126-1130. The British Commander at Farrukhabad was Col. Sir John 
Cummings, whose name has been (I believe) misread by the Marathi writer 


as Ran. The financial dealings with the Nawab Wazir and Sindhia also are 
detailed here.] 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


The Case of Mirza Jan бирре}. 


A TREASON TRIAL OF 1800. 


ZAMAN SHAH, grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali tried to imitate the exploits 

of his grandfather in India. His attempts to conquer the Punjab from the 
Sikhs ended in failure. He could not secure internal quiet in Afghanistan and 
his reign in Afghanistan came to an inglorious close in 1800. But there were 
during the years 1797-99 vague talks in India of a Muslim coalition to crush 
the English in imitation of the coalition which had crushed the Marathas at 
Panipat. Lord, Wellesley was very much apprehensive. The nervousness 
caused by the reappearance of this Durrani menace, however exaggerated it 
might appear later, was responsible for various developments: In Bengal it 
led to a treason trial in 1800. It was alleged that Mirza Jan Tuppish, an 
agent of the brother of the Nawab of Dacca, was responsible for a conspiracy 
calculated to utilise the opportunity provided by the invasion of Zaman Shah. 
The aim of Mirza Jan Tuppish and his co-conspirators was to subvert British 
rule in Bengal. The papers relating to this treason trial are in Persian, pre- 
served in the Sadar Nizamat Adalat Section of the Calcutta High Court Record 
Office. 


The special court constituted for this trial consisted of the following Judges 
—William Eustace, John Buhler, John Weis and James Irwin. The Chief Qazi 
Sayyid Muazzem Husain was there to assist them, The Mufti was Moulvi 
Sirajuddin. The prosecution pleader was Shaikh Rahamatulla. Aminuddin 
Ahmad is also mentioned as one of the pleaders present but his arguments are 
not on record. 


The prosecution case was that Mirza Jan Tuppish, a British subject, plotted 
for the subversion of British rule in Bengal. He also tried to sow the seed of 
treason in Bihar. He was the chief adviser and confidant of Nawab Shams-ud- 
daulah, brother of the Nawab of Dacca. Besides Nawab Shams-ud-daulah 
other persons associated with Mirza Jan were Mirza Md. Taki Khan Ansari, 
Mirza Abul Qasim Khan and Sayyid Ashraf Ali Khan alias Yahya Khan and 
Sayyid Fazle Ali and others. 


Three letters were produced stamped with the Seal of Shams-ud-daulah— 
one addressed by Shame-ud-daulah to Zaman Shah, another addressed by 
Shams-ud-daulah to Sher Md. Khan, Wazir of Zaman Shah and another to 
Mirza Abdur Rahman, one of the courtiers of the Shah. 

The first letter, it was argued, was written to incite the King of Kabul 
to come to Bengal with his. soldiers to attack, plunder and drive the English 
out. The letter was read in the Court. It contained only usual oriental effusive 
hyperbole. The defence naturally asked what was the proof that the letter 
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was written with the consent of Nawab Shams-ud-daulah and Mirza Jan 
Tuppish and with treasonable intent. The prosecution then produced two 
other letters already referred to. In the letter addressed to Sher Muhammad 
Khan he was told that the writer and his friends were waiting for the auspicious ` 
hour to serve the Afghan King when he would conquer Hindustan. The Wazir 
Azam was requested to hear detailed news of Hindustan from Mirza 
Muhammad Taki Khan. In the third letter addressed to Abdur Rahman Khan 
the people of the land were described: as lifeless, anxiously waiting for deli- 
verance by the just ruler. This conspiracy, according to the prosecution, was 
hatched at Murshidabad. Another centre of conspiracy was Bhagabangola. 
Mirza Jan Tuppish was also active there. Mirza Jan tried to induce certain 
prominent zamindars of Bihar to rebel against the Company. Ashraf Ali Khan 
was the agent employed for this purpose. But Ashraf Ali was unable to win 
over the Bihar zamindars, though he had for this purpose taken the aid of 
Fazle Ali. 


The accused denied all these charges. The first prosecution witness was 
Abul Qasim Khan, son of Taki Khan of Lucknow, a Mughul, aged approxi- 
mately thirty, by profession a soldier. He said that he handed over the letters 
to Abdul Qader Khan at Lucknow. His brother [brahim Ali Khan deposed 
that these letters were taken from Nawab Shame-ud-daulah. Moulvi Abdullah, 
aged fortyfive, son of Lutfulla of Murshidabad was asked whether he had 
written the Arabic lines in the letter to Zaman Shah. He replied in the affirma- 
tive. He added that he carried out the orders of Nawab Shams-ud-daulah. 
Ahmadullah aged forty, son of Ghulam Husain of Murshidabad deposed that 
he wrote the Persian portion of all these letters as he was ordered to do so 
by Nawab Shams-ud-daulah. 


It appeared from evidence that the letters eaten by Mirza Muhammad 
Taki Khan to Shams-ud-daulah acknowledging receipt of these letters were 
sent through the English dak. Mirza Abul Qasim Khan of Lucknow was 
the clerk of correspondence assisting in the exchange of these letters. Mirza 
Muhammad Taki Khan’s letter contained an assurance that the letter addressed 
to the world-conquering Jahangir had been duly sent to him. He requested 
Shams-ud-daulah to send hundies as quickly as possible. In these letters from 
Taki Khan there were repeated references to the fact that Zaman Khan had 
„either started or was about to start. Attention was drawn to the necessity of 


his first subjugating the region between Multan and Lahore. . 


Abul Qasim Khan, son of Taki Khan, who was the chief prosecution 
witness in this trial also said that Nawab Shams-ud-daulah had once gone ‘to 
Delhi and had thence sent one of his retainers with a letter and presents to 
Zaman Shah in which he had expressed a wish that the Shah would advance 
for the expulsion of the hatmen. According to witness Nawab Shams-ud- 
daulah’s chief man of affairs was Mirza Jan Tuppish. The drafts of letters 
referred to above were found in his desk. This portion of the evidence about 
the drafts being found in the Kalamdan was corroborated by Mr. John Fendal, 
Magistrate of Murshidabad. Shaikh Sadruddin, son of Shaikh Zahiruddin of 
Burdwan, was shown the draft found in the Kalamdan of Mirza Jan. He said 
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that ‘he did not see Mirza Jan write-in his presence but the handwriting was 
no doubt that of Mirza Jan. The deponent was in the Munshigiri department 
of Nawab Shams-ud-daulah. Не had heard people say that Mirza Jan was 
` always present in Nawab Shams-ud-daulah’s darbar at night. He was treated 
by the Nabab with great respect. 


On the 18th March, 1800 evidence was adduced by the prosecution about 
the conspiracy to rally the Bihar zamindars against the English ‘‘who are like 
snakes in shirt-sleeves."" This rally would be, to quote the words of a witness, 
like the bugle call rally on the Day of Judgment. A Mukhtarnama was pro- 
duced in the court in which the Bihar zamindars authorized Sayyid Fazle Ali 
as their representative to go to Murshidabad and expressed their readiness to 
obey the orders of Nawab Shams-ud-daulah. This Mukhtarnama contained the 
names of the following Bihar zamindars—Rajah Fateh Sahu, Raja Bir Kishore 
Singh, Babu Sita Ram, Babu Ram Narayan Sahu, Raja Muhammad Ali, 
Babu Sabir Singh, Babu Buran Singh, Babu Keishen Datta, Babu Bikramjit 
Singh, Babu Sahizbada Singh, Maharaja Pitambar Singh, Raja Jasobant Singh, 
Babu Binode Singh, Raja Ghulam Husain Khan, Raja Puran Rai, Sivprosad 
Singh, Ram Baksh Singh, Raja Binay Nath Sahu, Raja Ghulam Ali, Chaudhuri 
Fateh Singh, Chaudhuri Nagar Singh. 


Fazle Ali deposed that Mir Bahar Khan came to Murshidabad, saw Mirza 
Jan, told him that the Bihar zamindars had sent Mir Fazle Ali as their Mukhtar. 
Mirza Jan is said to have made a copy of the Mukhtarnama but he did not 
let the two go to Jahangirnagar. Another witness Sadruddin deposed that 
he had heard from some people in Azimabad that the zamindars of Bihar 
had been brought together by Nawab Shams-ud-daulah and had assembled 
an army of 40,000. This was a mere myth. Nawab Shams-ud-daulah never 
spoke about this to these people. 


Mirza Jan Tuppish said in his defence that neither Nawab Shams-ud- 
`. daulah nor any of his agents ever wanted to subvert British rule. The rumours 
relating to the Nawab originated in the following way—Nawab Shams-ud- 
daulah had been.asked by the government to return immediately to Dacca. 
He was not to prolong his stay at Murshidabad beyond one month from the 
date of the order. His pension was to be confiscated if he did not leave 
Murshidabad by that date. His pension was even reduced. The officers of 
the East India Company were asked not to visit him. The Nawab expressed 
his regret for his inability to leave Murshidabad. He did not get any reply 
from the government to this letter. Rumour very much magnified this mis- 
understanding. The Nawab was naturally filled with anxiety. He was 
also very much worried by all this false accusation. He did not want to 
stay in Bengal any more. He thought that it was a shame to be humiliated 
thus in the midst of his own people. He must go somewhere else. “I suggested 
Iran (?). I made a draft of a letter to the ruler of Iran. (Possibly he meant 
Afghanistan). I also expressed my desire to accompany him. Abul Qasim 
was about to start from Bhagabangola. A suggestion was made that Abul 
Qasim’s father would carry the letter. I do: not know anything more. I do 
not even know whether the discussion was final. It was only a formal letter 
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of greetings. With reference to the Mukhtarnama Mirba Jan said that Nawab 
Shams-ud-daulah had never authorized Ashraf Ali Khan to unite the Bihar 
zamindars. I was always present when Fazle Ali had a talk with Nawab 
Shams-ud-daulah. Some of the zamindars of Bihar had only a formal corres- - 
pondence with him. I dissuaded Fazle Ali from going to Jahangirnagar: so 
that unrest might not spread.” About the drafts found in his desk Mirba Jan's 
reply was that such paper was not to be found in his Kalamdan. 


The fatwa given by the Qazi :— | 

Mirza Jan Tuppish became associated with Shams-ud-daulah for creating 
troubles and induced him to send letters to Zaman Shah and his courtiers. 
He is also charged with inciting the Bihar zamindars to join. But this Mukhtar- 


nama is a forged document. There is no foundation for the second charge. 


The Governor of the province is to prevent this nobleman’s pursuing his 
rebellious endeavours. Mirza Jan Tuppish is to be put into prison tll he 
терепів. 


Mufti’s fatwa—The defendant after his confession will remain іп prison 
till the signs of repentance become evident. 


N. K. SINHA 


i 
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AN obscure though interesting aftermath of the death of Munni Begum in 

1813 was the production of a will alleged to have been executed by the 
Begum three days before her demise in favour of the then Nawab Ali Jah. 
Munni Begum's sustained dislike of the Nawab was, however, so gross a fact 
that any bequest of a large fortune to him could not but amaze the Company, 
who considered that, in the circumstances, a close scrutiny of the execution 
of the’ Will waa called for. The Will no doubt proved to be forged and the 
forgery was contrived by the Nawab himself. The enquiry into the matter, as 
also the Nawab’s escape for diplomatic reasons, from the consequences of 
a crime which at one time cost the life of Nandakumar must be regarded as a 
remarkable episode of the early years of the nineteenth century in Bengal. The 
events pertinent to this issue are depicted in the manuscript correspondence 
between the Persian Secretary to Government and the Superintendent of the 
Nizamut affairs at Moorshedabad, available in the Nizamut department of 
the Murshidabad Collectorate. . 

With a vast wealth at her command, Munni Begum, as is well-known, 
dominated the Nizamut family for a long time. She died a sudden death on 
the 10th January, 1813, at eleven in the morning (1) and was interred at about 
9 o'clock at night. After the performance of the funeral obsequtes, Bussent 
Ali Khan, the head Eunuch and Nazir of her late Highness, was asked by 
Mr. Brooke, the Superintendent of the Nizamut affairs, whether she had left 
a will. Other persons present there were the Nawab himself, Roy Hurry 
Sing, and Girdhuree Mull, the Diwana of Munni Begum and the Nawab 
respectively. Bussent Ali answered in the affirmative and said that it was 
deposited in her late Highness’s Toshakhanah, to the door of which the 
the Nawab had in the forenoon affixed his seal. They proceeded to the 
““Zenanah” and the seal being removed by the Nawab's order, the door was 
opened by a: female servant. A bag containing papers under the seal of her 
late Highness was brought out. Bussent Ali opened it, took out the paper, 
delivered it to the Nawab and declared it to be the will of the late Begum. 
Names of persons whose seals were affixed as witnesses to the will were 
Bussent Ali Khan, Behar Alli Khan, Roy Hurry Sing, Thakoor Dass, Behar 
Ufzoon and Mahamed Tahseen-—six in all. 

The next day, Mr. Brooke transmitted that paper to Lord Hastings, the 
then Governor General. Mr. Moncton, Persian Secretary to Government 


* The article on Munny Begum, the “Mother of the Company”, by A. F. M. Abdul Ali 
in Vol. XXIX of Bengal: Past and Present gives the career of Munni Begum. This would 
serve ав а very good introduction to this article Ed. Bengal: Past and Present. 

(1) Letter from J. Moncton, Persian Secretary to Government to T. Brooke, Super- 
intendent of Nizamut Affairs at Moorshedabad, dated Fort Willian, the 12 January, 1813.' 
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replied on January 16, that “considerable doubts have arisen in the mind of 
the Governor-General-in-Council regarding the genuineness of the will”. The 
will disclosed that,the, Begum had bequeathed her entire property to the Nawab 
Ali Jah. | 

In an enclosed memorandum, Mr, Moncton very cogently stated the 
reasons for suspicion.(2) 

On the death of the late Nawab, Munni Begum had strained every nerve 
to instal. Meer Mungly on the Musnud to the exclusion of АП Jah. All 
transactions connected with the Nizamut tended to show that her senti- 
ments towards Ali Jah remained unchanged ипи] the hour of her death. It 
seemed therefore impossible that she should have passed over the claims 
of her avowed favourite Meer Mungly and left.her whole property and her 
Deori to the individual for whom. she was known to have always entertained 
the greatest dislike. 

It was also admitted that the Begum's death was extremely sudden and 
that she expired without any previous symptom of her approaching dissolu- 
tion. Scarcely a minute passed between her health and death. What on 
earth then could induce her to make a will all on a sudden (3) ‚ 


Besides, the circumstance of the will being dated in the Mohurrum was 
alone sufficient to throw discredit on the authenticity of the will. Mohurrum 
is the season of mourning, when the Mahommedans usually suspend all busi- 
ness. The will was not attested by any Cazee ; this seemed rather irregular. 


Again, of the six witnesses four were eunuchs, whose attestation was 
of no validity. The other two were servants who by the circumstances of 
their situation could never have been admitted into the interior of the Begum’s 
apartments. Another peculiar circumstance was the absence of seals of any 
of the respectable female members of her Highness’s family. i 


Mr. Moncton expatiated on all sorts of evidence which tended to excite 
the greatest suspicion. He was convinced that the ‘will was a fabrication. 
“I imagine,” he continued, "the draft of the will to have been previously. 
prepared and to have been written out fair on the day cf Her Highness’s 
decease and Î think it is not improbable that His Highness’s Lady may have 
carried the will with her into the Late Munni’ Begum s apartments’’. 


Moncton’s suspicion is also corroborated by the following analysis of the 
Nawab’s conduct. The Nawab went against the traditions of the Nizamut 
according to which his grandmother Waulida Begum should have succeeded 
Munni Begum to the rank of the Principal Lady in the Nizamut. He did 
not even obey the Governor-General’s orders, previously notified. Nawab’s 


(2) Letter from Moncton to Brooke, dated 16 January; 1813, 

(3) The suspicion is confirmed by the following words of Lord Valentia, who visited 
Murshidabad in 1804. He says about Munni Begum, "There is no doubt of her being 
rich, but what will become, of her property is uncertain. Nothing can induce her to make 
a will. The very mention of a thing that insinuates the supposition, of its being possible 
she can die throws her into a violent равзіоп''.` Vide Valentia, “Voyages and Travels”, 


Vol. I, pp. 184-85, er 
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greed would brook no delay. Immediately on the death of the late Begum, 
with an; unbecoming haste, he sent his new consort to occupy the Munni 
. Begum’s Quarters. This unusual activity on the part of the Nawab did not 
fail to attract the Governor-General’s notice.(4) 


Suspicion arose in other minds too. Mchummud Kammil Khan, Munni 
Begum's, Vakil at the Presidency. was satisfied that the will was not genuine. 
He saw the will, but could not recognise the handwriting. Kammil Khan 
was ready to state on oath that when. he had met her about eighteen months 
ago, her Highness so late as that period, declared her intention that the 
Company should be her heir. This declaration was not new but consistent 
with similar declarations on former occasions, the Begum’s allegiance to the 
Company, was a common knowledge. This factor certainly argued power- 
„fully against the probability of the Begum’s making a will without consulting 
the Company in favour of the Nawab whose very name was eve? disagreeable’ 
to her. 


The Governor-General-in-Council, therefore desired that Mr. Brooke ‘will 
proceed without delay to institute a strict enquiry into all the circumstances 
which preceded, attended and followed the execution of the Wil” and 


specially into the conduct and every act of the last few days of Munni Begum’s 
life.(5) 


Further directions were given a few days later. The Governor-General- 
in-Council observed that “the immediate object of enquiry should be, first, 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the property left by the. Begum, and 
secondly to inquire into the validity of the Will.(6) 


The inquiry (7) however took very little time. The stay of the Nawab’s 
consort in the late Вершп'в Deori was considered to be a principal impedi- 
ment to the investigation. She was, therefore removed from the Deori. 
Muhammad Kammil Khan was expected to direct the enquiry into the proper 
channel. So he was authorised to proceed by Dawk, to Moorshedabad. 


Kammil :Khan was very prompt. Shortly after, he transmitted by Dák 
ап’ original paper under the seals of two eunuchs, Muhammad Tahseen and 
Behar Ufzoon. It contained their confession that the Will was a forgery and 
that they had been required by the Nawab to afhx their seals to it against 
their own inclination. Subsequently, on his return to the Presidency he 
delivered to Government, the draft of a further confession of not less than 
five of the six persons who had attested the Will.(8) 


Thus all the witnesses with the exception of Munshi Thakur Dass pro- 
nounced the will to Ье а fabrication. Not only that, in order to extricate 


(4) Letter from Moncton to Brooke, dated 12th January, 1813. 
(5) Letter from Moncton to Brooke, dated [6th January, 1813. 
(6) Letter from Moncton to Brooke, dated 27th January, 1813. 
(Z) Letter- frorn- Moncton’ to-Brooke, dated-8th February, 1813. 
(8) Vide Enclosure, :Nos..-L-II: 
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themselves from the predicament in which they had placed themselves, they 
now urged the Nawab to pronounce the truth. The Nawab had to con- 
descend, he had no alternative. 


The forgery of the Will was now clearly and undeniably established. It’ 
was equally proved that the Nawab was the author and contriver of the 
fraud. At this stage, the Governor-General-in-Council deemed it proper to: 
communicate to the Nawab the views and intentions of the Government both 
with regard to the forgery of the will and the disposal of Munni Begum’s 
property. With this end in view, Brooke was asked to seek a private inter-, 
view with the Nawab. The communication was desired to remain strictly! 


confidential.(9) 


First of all, Brooke was to declare in distinct terms that the Nawab's 
personal participation in the forgery of the Will had been absolutely proved. 
His next task was to censure the Nawab in a solemn and impressive manner. 
“You will admonish His Highness’, as Moncton put it, “on the peculiar 
perfidy anti inequity of that crime, and on the aggravation attending the 
present offence from the intention with which it was committed to practise 
a deception on the Government, to whose protection His Highness owes 
his palace and title, and of whose scrupulous and tender regard to His High- 
ness’s rights he had had such various and repeated proofs. You will tell 
His Highness that the liberal and friendly conduct of the British Govern- 


ment merited a different return.” 


The Governor-General-in-Council, fondly hoped that sincere exertions on 
their part would not fail to awaken the Nawab’s conscience as well as his 


“fears. Mr. Brooke was, therefore, directed to impress upon the Nawab’s 


mind that dreadful consequences which might befall him if the enquiry 
were pushed further. The complete disclosure of this disgraceful transaction, 
“would not only бх an indelible stain on His Highness’s character in the 
eyes of all India, but would subject him to the most serious consequences.” 
The Government howéver, decided to save him from that humiliation, 
although the commission of a ‘crime which in point of moral turpitude, ..... 
scarcely yields to any in the calendar of human offences” by one placed in 
such an elevated rank could not but displease the Government. 


As an indispensable condition to the indulgence shown by him by the 
Government, the Nawab was wanted to submit unconditionally to ‘all the 
commands of the Government and to acquiesce in all measures proposed to 
him. He was exhorted to endeavour by future good conduct to efface the 
recollection of the past. 


Finally, coming to the question of the disposal of the late Begum's pro- 
perty, the Governor-General-in-Counci] stated the ruling principle in very 
clear terms, “That no part of the Munny Begum's property shall in апу 
event be appropriated to the use or benefit of the Company, but that the 


(9) Letter from Moncton to Brooke, dated 8th February, 1813. 
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whole without any reservation shall be faithfully applied to the personal 
advantage of His Highness, to that of the Principal members of his family, 
and to the, general accommodation of the Nizamut... . . The same resolution 
. would have been taken and the same measures pursued even if Her High- 
ness the Munni Begum had constituted the Company the heir of her property 
by an authentic and explicit will.” (10) 


ENCLOSURE: NO. 1 


Translation of a paper delivered by Muhammed Kammil Khan, purport- 
` ing to be a copy of an Arzdasht, intended to have been presented to Govern- 
ment by the principal officers of the late Munny Begum’s household. 


The Arzdasht of Bussunt Ally Khan, Behar Ally Khan, Hurri Sing, 
Tahseen and Behar Ufzoon. 


Her late Highness the Munny Begum, during her life, did not constitute 
and appoint any person her heir and executor. The will, which has been 
transmitted to Government under our . seals and the seals of some others, 
was prepared subsequently to Her Highness’s demise. 


. After the dissolution of Her Highness, and after placing guards over the 
dan and securing the different. offices containing Her Highness’s treasure 
and effects, with his seal, His Highness the Nawab assembled us unprotected 
persons, and was pleased to address us in these words: “Now you are all 
became mine, and those who are desirous of advancing their interests will 
affix their seals to this will”. Accordingly we poor, neglected and friendless 
persons, seeing that we had no protector, with a view to preserve our honour, 
in the spirit of obedience placed our seals before, His Highness, saying 


“Your Highness is our Lord and Master; act as your Highness may think 
_ proper." 


. ` * . 
Such are the real circumstances regarding the wil. Further, we are 
ready on enquiry to afford any other information in our power, with the 
strictest regard to truth, 


u A true trans. 
| J. Moncton, 
Persian Secretary to the Government. 





(10) For the final disposal of Munni Begum's property, Vide 
(i) Indian Records with a Commercial view of the Relations between the British 
Governments and the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, pp. 63-66. 
(ii) Bengal : Past and Present, 1926, vol. 32, p. 48: Appendix to B. N. Banerjee’s article— 
“The mother of the Company” 
(iti) Walsh-—History of Murshidabed, р. 191. 
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ENCLOSURE NO. 2. 


Translation of a paper bearing the seals of Muhammad Tahseen and 
Behar Ufzoon, eunuchs, late in the service of the Munny Begum—trans- . 
mitted by Mohammad Kammil Khan to the Persian Secretary by Dák. 


We humble servants, Tahseen and Behar Ufzoon, eunuchs late in the 
service of Her Highness the Munny Begum, hereby declare the truth to the 
British Government. The date, day and hour of the death of Her late 
Highness have already been made known to Government through the regular 
channels of official communication. Many other circumstances (a knowledge 
of which is not to be attained through the ordinary sources of intelligence) 
may also became known to Government by means of enquiry. For instance, ' 
here can the fabrication of the will, which by nine o'clock in the evening 
of the day of Her Highness’s death had obtained such publicity as to be 
known not only to the servants both of His Highness the Nawab and of 
her late Highness, but even to the very coolies in the bazar, possibly be 
concealed from the knowledge of Government? We, who to save our honour 
meaning to avoid suffering disgrace at the heads of the Nawab, consented 
to affix our seals to the will, therefore declare that from the hour of the 
decease of Her late Highness until that of conveying away her remains to 
the grave—being an interval of nine hours, four hubshees were stationed 
over as for the purpose of, obliging us to repair with our seals to His High- 
пезз'в presence. As it is human nature to have regard for one's life and 
honour, we at last, having no alternative, repaired to His Highness’s presence, 
and throwing our seals to His Highness desired His Highness to act as ne 
pleased. We did not affix our seals to the paper with our hands. 


We are ready to swear to the truth of what we have now represented, 
We cannot swear to the genuineness of the will. 


The English gentlemen are the rulers of the country. 


In addition to the transaction relative to the will, we are ready to afford, 
information on any other points of which we may have any knowledge, 
on being asked for that purpose. 


It was proper to make this representation. 


A true Trans. 
J. MONCTON, 


Persian Secretary to Government. 


N. MAJUMDAR. 


History of Rharakpur Raj. 


A FEW years ago | found a copy of the “history of Kharakpur under the 
Darbhanga: Raj” by Munshi Mahadeva Lal, Treasurer, Kharakpur 
Estate, written in Urdu, and printed at and published by the Miratul Hind 
Press, Monghyr, in A.D. 1884. The author says that he is an inhabitant of 
Kharakpur situated on the Man Nadi, at a distance of 22 miles from Monghyr 
town and 11 miles to the south of railway station Bariarpur. He studied for 
a pretty long time books on history like the Tawarikh-e-Firishta, Majma ul 
Muluka and Siyar-e-Hindia and became acquainted with the affairs and con- 
` dition of different Indian States. At the-instance of some of his friends he 
wrote the pamphlet containing the history of the .rajas of Kharakpur. 


The booklet contains an account of some. Rajput adventurers, who as 
soldiers of fortune came to this region and established themselves at Kharak- 
pur, and their descendants. This account substantially agrees with what we 
know from other sources, e.g., 


(1) A part of the particulars of the history of the Zemindars of Bhagalpur 
transmitted to John Shore, President of the Board of Revenue, by the Collector 
of Bhagalpur on 7th September, 1787 under Mehals of Curruckpore (to which 
I will refer in the footnote by A.). The Collector admits that his account is 
based on tradition. i ` 


(2) Martin's Eastern India (referred to in the footnote ав В), i.e., Robert 
Montgomery Martin's The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of 
Eastern India (London 1838). 


The details given in the booklet are ampler, but there are slight inaccuracies 
regarding dates and sequence of events, and the names of Englishmen given 
` сап опу Бе guessed ав in the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh of Maharaja Kalyan Singh 
(e.g. Mr. Mandalian, Chief Officer of Azimabad for Mr. Middleton, the 
Factory Chief, JBORS, VI, р. 311), Lam now giving a translation of the text. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE KHARAKPUR RAJ. 


It appears from the study of historical accounts that the founder of the 
Kharakpur Raj was Babu Dandu Roy. 


Babu Dandu Roy (Year of accession—I7 Aghan 910 Fasli, year of 
death—17 Pus 932 Fasli, corresponding to A.D. 1503-1525}—Dandu Roy, 
Rajput by caste, along with his two brothers Babu Bausdeo Roy.and Mahendra 

7 - i 
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Roy (1) came from his ancestral home in Mouza Sarbina Choto Bali Pargana 
Sarawarsi to the Court of Baspa Singh, the Raja of Kahtori, Pargana Kharhi 
in Kharagpur Mahalat and entered in his service as a soldier.(2) He gained 
the favour of the Raja by his devoted service and won his love and confidence, ` 
so much so that the Raja permitted him to remain with him even when he 
was alone, unattended by any one. Dandu Roy bided his time, and once 
getting an opportunity he killed the Raja on 17th Aghan, 910 Fasli, and took 
possession of his estate, and ascended his guddi. He subdued all the 
remaining 51 Khatori rajas, who were nominal rajas of the jurisdiction.(3) 
Babu Basudeo Roy and Babu Mahendra Roy settled at Bita Mandar in 
Bhagalpur and at Mouza Sewaee Pargana Saharwy respectively. At that time 
Ibrahim Shah ruled over Delhi. This Raja ruled for 22 years and eleven days 
and died on 17th Pus 932 Fasli leaving behind him two sons Roop Sahi and 
Nirandre Rai (whose dynasty was 3 called Baikat and who settled at Kharhi, 
a pargana in Nagpur). 

2. Raja Roop Sahi—I8 Pus 932 Fasli to 17th Pus 946 Fasli (A.D. 1525-39) 
—After the death of Raja Dandu Rai his eldest son Rup Sahi became the 
raja. He ruled successfully and competently for 14 years. He died on 17th 
Pus 946 Fasli and left behind him two sons ae Shahi, and Darya Shahi 


(who had no issue). 


3. Raja Sangram Shahi—!8 Pus 946 Fasli to 17th Pus 1008 Fasli (A, D. 
1539-1601)—After Rup Shahi his eldest son Sangram Shahi became the raja. 
In the fifth year of his rule, one day he went out ahunting and happened to pasa 
through Basantpur Ghat now known as Rajghat. Finding the place pleasant 
he took his sword (Khadg Kharag), planted it on the ground and named it 
Kharagpur, (3a) and made it his capital. As this estate was founded on the 
basis of wealth only, no body cared at all to have the royal approval (Sanad e 
Shahi). So Jahangir, (4) King of Delhi, first ordered the raja to present himself 
at Delhi, but the raya did not heed the command. So the king ordered Fil 
Khan, Governor of Bihar, to suppress the rebellion of the raja. The Governor 
despatched Baz Bahadur with a very strong army to uproot this enemy. ` 
When the royal army reached the Marg Ghat the army of the local raja also 
advanced and a severe fighting took place. But as there was no victory for 
the royal army, the commander resorted to some artful means, won over by 
promising a reward of a thousand rupees a relative of the Raja whom’ the 





(1) A Meghuder Roy, elsewhere the names are given as Vasudeb Rai, Basu Deo, 
Bas Deo and Mahindre, Mahendar etc. 

(2) A. Rajah Seasunk of Purgannah Keerhy. 

B. On 28th February, 1811 Buchanan went to Khyeri bazar (near Tarapur), he says 
“Kheri was the chief seat of the Khetauri Rajas’’—~Bhagalpur Jour., р. 470. He went to 
Kasba Kherhi to see the remains ‘attributed to Sasangka Raja, ihg last Chief of the 
Kshetauris. Martin- E.I. II. 57. 

(3)А. Put to death 52 Rajahs (Chowderies) of the Ketwry caste. 

(3) (a) Oldham suspects the name to be derived from Kharak ( wee ) TEN Jour., 
p. 475. Buchanan says "I went to Khorokpur” А 

(4)А. “The Emperor Jehangyre issued а farman summoning Sungrum Sahy to Dhelly.” 
This is wrong). 
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latter killed on 17th Pus 1008 Fasli. The raja ruled for 62 years. After that 
when Chandrajaut, the rani of the slain raja, found her husband dead and 
the affairs of the estate out of her control, she endeavoured to appease the 
` victorious army, but to no purpose. At last she re-arranged the scattered 
forces under the co™mand of her son Todar Mal. (5) When Baz Bahadur, 
commander of the royal army, found the rani ready to fight he did not think 
it fit to fight a widow, so he wanted to carry on peace negotiations. Accord- 
ingly peace was made on condition that the rani along with her son Todar 
Mal should present herself before the King and seek forgiveness for her fault 
and contumacy and after obtaining the royal pardon she would get the sanad . 
of the Raj from the King. The peace terms having been signed she started 
for Delhi along with her son Todar Mal and with three of her grandsons: 
Baz Bahadur also accompanied them: Thus they reached Delhi. As the king 
was displeased with them (herself and her husband), he ordered hér and hér 
retiiué to stay in confnement. Sometime passed іп this way. But when 
Baz Bahadur and other high nobles interceded on her behalf the king freed 
her, forgave ‘all her faults and commanded her to be brought before the royal 
presence. One day the King went ahunting. A ferocious , lion appeared. 
Some of the hunters shot at it without effect. At last Todar Mal obtained 
permission of the king to fight the lion and killed it with his sword. This 
fact pleased the king, so much so that he asked him to renounce his ancestral 
religion and embrace the faith of Islam. Accordingly Todar Mal embraced 
Islam of his own free will. At that very moment the King presented with'his 
own hand a cup of water from his own decanter and Todar Mal without any 
hesitation drank the water and also made his three sons drink the water. 
After his conversion he was given the title of Roz Afzun. The King married 
him to the daughter of Baz Bahadur. After sqmetime when this girl disliked 
his ways and did not prove a faithful - wife, Rani Chandrajaut represented 
the’ matter to the king who listened to the case very attentively and had his 
cousin (daughter of his uncle) carried to Roz Afzun. (6) The King con- 
ferred upon him the Jagirs of Sukhra, Parbat and Saharai Mahals and sent 
him back to Kharakpur, 


_ 4 Raja Roz Afzun—18&th Pus 1008 Fasli to 2 Bhadun 1038 Fasli (A.D. 
1601-1631}—{continued). This. Raja ruled over Ыз estate for thirty years 
seven months and fifteen days. He died on 2nd Bhadun 1038 Fasli 
during the ‘reign of Sahabuddin Mohammad Badshah. (7) He left behind 


(5) A. Tawrul Mull, elsewhere Toral Mal. 

(6)A. “The Emperor conferred upon him the title of Roze Afzoon and gave him 
the daughter of an omrah in marriage. Next the Emperor espoused him to another lady 
Bega Sultaun (Sultana), the daughter of Morad Backeh and first cousin to His Majesty. 
Common report refused to acknowledge her to have been so illustriously related, -but it 
is not denied she had appertained to the Royal Zenana.” 

(7) Roz Afzun waa the first Raja acknowledged by the Emperor and his recognised 
authority seems to’ have begun from A.D, 1615. Rup Shahi ‘and Sangram Shahi were 
therefore rajas by courtesy. In 163] the Emperor was Shah Jahan (Abul Muzaffar 
Shahabuddin Muhammad Sahabqiran Sani Shah Jahin Badshah Ghazee being his full 
honorific title). 
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him three sons—Kunwar Bahroz, Kunwar Bhagar Sangras and Kunwar 
Abdal Baqa. (8) 


The decendants of Kunwar Bhagar like Shah Bairam Khan etc., are still | 
living in village Shaikpur pargana Kharhi. Kunwar Abdul had no issue. 


5. Raja Bahroz—3rd Bhadun 1038 Fasli to 22nd Magh 1083 Fasli (A.D. 
1631-1676}—After the death of Raja Todar Mal Kunwar Bahroz sat on the 
guddi. During these days Shah Jahan had some campaigns to lead. He 
appointed the гаја to suppress. a rebellion. The Raja was successful in 
putting down the revolt. The raja presented himself at the royal court and 
the king gladly offered him as a reward Chakla Madnipur to be included in 


(8)A. contains more details. “Towrul Mull was advanced to the rank of Mansabdar 
of 3000 Horse and that of 2000 Horse was given to each of his children Behroze Sing 
and Edil Sing, He also received a farman creating him Raja of Curruckpore and invest- 
ing him with the authority and right of Milkey, Chowdry, Canongoe, Russoom, 2 annas 
Zemindary Naunkar etc. of Pergunnah Sahrovy: -Pergunnah Havilly Curruckpore as an 
establishment : Pergunnah Cudgra as an altumgha Jagheer; Pergunnahs Siekerabandy 
Purbut Parah Chaundan Cuttoreah, Chundy Passay, Suttehary, Goordeh, Daunra Siek- 
warrah, Huzur Tuckey, Hindvy, Aumloo Moteah, Neechunta-guttungy as Jagheers 
Ultumgha to his two above-mentioned children. Upon his third son Thakur Sing who 
took the habit of a Darvesh the Emperor by a Sunnad settled 4040 bighas of land as 
muddud maunsh, comprehending the mozas Betteas and Aggeah in Purgunnah Hazar 
Tucky. Soon after receiving these bounties Towrul Mull with his wife Bega Sultaun 
returned to Curruckpore, leaving his son Edil Shah in an honorable station at Court.” 

In the Endorsements to Warren Hastings’ Sanad to Roop Narain Deo dated the 
24th May, A.D. 1776 occur the following parganas the Zemindari of which was made 
over to Roop Narain Deo Rai after the deposition of his father Jagannath Deo Rai, viz.— 
Parganas Chandwa, Passai, Satyari, Danra Sakwara villages, village Gorda, villages from 
purgana Amlomotia, from purganas Hend wooa and Hazartaki(vide A Study in some 
early British Sanads relating to Jungleterry by Mr. A. N. Sinha, B.L. in JHRC, 18th 
Session, p. 217). By a Dismissal Parwana dated the 18th Névember, A.D. 1783 Roop 
Narain Deo Rai was dismissed from his services and Mukaddams, raiyats etc., of Parganas 
Chandwa, Passai, etc, in mahalat Pargana Kharakpur were ordered to repair to Каја 
Qadir Ali to whom the services were entrusted (p. 219). “The properties dealt by the 
Sanads are popularly known as Luchmipore Estate and officially called as Chandwa 
Passai. The estate once formed part of the Kharakpore Raj.” 

“Jagannath was the adopted son of Lachman Deo. He succeeded his father in A.D. 
1755 when the country was in turmoil consequent on the rebellion of Muzaffar Ali, the 
Raja of Kharakpur. Nawab Mir Qasim after imprisoning Raja Muzaffar Ali (1761-62) 
tried to subjugate Jagannath but failed. Mir Qusim later on granted a sanad to 
Jagannath, but Jagannath having contracted to pay more tribute fell into arrears ‘in 
1770. Captain Robert Brooke, the first Military Collector of Jungleterry district of 
Kharakpur, after his arrival in 1773 summoned Jagannath to settle his revenue. Jagan- 
nath became an open rebel and after many incursions and escapes fled into Kharakdiha, 
whereupon the Jagirs of the rebel chief were seized and collected khas. Brooke placed 
Jagannath’s Zamindary in charge of Fazl Ali, son of Muzaffar Ali (in 1773)". ‘We get 
the following information from Monghyr Collectorate Records— I 

(1) Nathaniel Bateman, Supervisor Sarkar Monghier, was asked by the Patna Council 
(22nd October, 1771) to proceed to Jagannath Deo’s country with a force and to 
influence him to come to an amicable adjustment with the Renter. 

(2) Harwood, Supervisor, Boglipore, in a letter dated 4th January, 1773 expressed 
his willingness to reinforce Supervisor of Monghyr's party in order to reduce the trouble- 
some Jaggernaut Daw. 


' 
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the Kharakpur Estate (ie., as a dependency. (9) The. raja built a beautiful 
mosque on the bank of the Man (Nadi) which bears this inscription : 
- “Date of the construction of the Mosque built by Raja Bahroz— 


ош the seign of Shahabuddin Mohammad Sahab Karan Sani Badshah 
Ghazee Raja Bahroz got this mosque constructed in 1067 А.Н.” (I0) ` 

This raja died on 22nd Magh 1083 Fasli after ruling for 24 years five 
months and twenty-two days. He left behind four sons Kunwar Tahawwar, 
Kunwar Hoshang, Kunwar Bahroz and Kunwar Guhra Shasp. The last three 
sons had no issue. (11) 

6. Raja Tahawwar—23rd Magh 1083 Fasli to 18th Magh 1134 Fasli 
(A.D. 1676-1727)—He came to the guddi after the death of his father Raja 
Bahroz. During these days Alamgir Aurangzeb ruler over India. This raja 
had eight sons and of these опе was Mohammad Qubad, who lived with 
one of the princes to learn the art of warfare. (12) Once the prince was 
‚ going on his way to Teliyagadhi that a wild deer (Атпа) appeared and in- 
flicted injury on many and could not be killed by any one. The courtiers of 
the prince, who really envied Mohammad Qubad, wanted to have him 
injured, so they went to the prince, praised the valour and bravery of 
Muhammad Qubad and induced him to ask the latter to kill the beast, which 
was a terror to all. As the prince was confident of his valour and bravery 
he asked Qubad to kill the beast. .Accordingly Qubad went to hunt the 
beast and killed it with one stroke of his sword. The prince was highly delighted 
at this valour of Qubad and offered him the jurisdiction of Teliyagadhi as 
his Jagir. But before he could take possession of it he died of small pox. 
Muhammad Qubad had two sons Arjasp Roz Afzun and Muhammad Azam 
Irdshar. Raja Tahwwar sent Arjasp to the king (of India) where he was 
entrusted with the duties of his father. (13) This raja (Tahwwar) died on 
18th Magh, 1134 Fasli after ruling for 51 years. A mosque built by him too 
is found in Azimgunj. He left behind-6 sons (Bahar Mund, Roshan Bukht, 
Buland Bukht, Qudratullah, Ismatullah, Zakirullah) and two grandsons. 

:. 7 Raja Arjasp~—I9%h Magh 1134 Fasli to 18h Magh 1141 Fasli (A.D. 
1727-1734)—When Raja Tahawwar died, Kunwar Arjasp was at the Imperial 
Court. He informed the king of his grandfather's death. The king on con- 
sidering his claims conferred upon him the title of Raja and ordered him 
to go back to Kharakpore. Accordingly on his way to Kharakpore the raja 
reached Shahjahanabad and taking Nawab Ali Wardi Khan alias Mahabat 


(9)A. “The Emperor desirous of conferring some signal mark of his favour on 
Behroze as a reward for successful enterprise he had conducted in the war of Kabul 
granted him the chuckla Midnapore near Dhelly as a Jagheer in which he built a town 
and named it Curruckpore.” 

(10) Corresponding to A.D. 1656 during the reign of Shah Jahan, 

(11)А. “Jawhur Sing, the eldest, succeeded him.” 

(12)A. “The eldest Mahommed Coobauze was retained at court ав sword and target 
bearer to the Shahzada Azeemusshaun.” 

(13) A. “(Arjas) remained at the Court until hearing of the death of his grandfather 
Jowahur Sing he left it to succeed him in Curruckpore and on E leave of the 
Emperor received the title of Roze Afzoon Sani". 
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Jung along with his wife reached Kharakpore. He entertained the couple in 
a befitting manner and gave them valuable presents when they left the place 
for Bengal. He ruled wisely for 7 years. He left behind him one son named 
Muzaffar Ali and one daughter (who was married to Kamgar Khan). He ° 
died on 18th Magh 1141 Fasli. , 


8. Raja Muzaffar Ali—I9th Magh 1141 Fazli to 13th Bhadun 1180 Fasli 
(A.D. 1734-1773) —After the death of his father Arjasp, Muzaffar sat on the 
guddi. He ruled during the reign of Mohammad Shah. As he had succeeded 
his father while a mere stripling, his uncle Mohammad Azam ruled on his 
behalf. When he was in his seventh year, this vice-gerent died and on the 
advice and encouragement of Nawab Mahabat Jung, Nawab Serajuddaulah, 
Nawab Sadek Ali Khan and Nawab Jafar Ali Khan he took the adminis: 
tration in his own hands. (14) Due to old relations with his father Nawab 
Mahabat Jung held him dear. But the nobles of the Court of the Nawab 
who were sworn enemy of his dynasty from the time of Arjasp now got an 
opportunity to carry out their malicious designs against this boy raja. They 
reported a lot of untrue matter to Nawab Mahabat Jang who credited them 
without taking the trouble of examining the allegations and decided the case 
exparte and determined to depose him. (15) In 1169 Fasli the Nawab (Qasim 
Al Khan) ordered that Raja Muzaffar Ali should be deposed and Shaikh 
Fakhruddin should be appointed to manage the affairs of the raj. When 
these orders were passed by the Nawab, five thousand skilled soldiers along 
with artillery and guns started from Azimabad to carry them out. The 
oppressed raja unaware of the treachery of his enemies could know of it 
only when the soldiers had already besieged Kharagpur. Being helpless he 
fled for life and went iowards Ramgarh. He chanced to meet on the way. 
Boo Ali, brother of Nawab Quasem Ali, who induced him by many promises 
to go to Monghyr. The latter was successful in his tricks, the raja went to 
Monghyr along with him, and was placed before Nawab Qasim Ali. Boo Ali 
told his brother all that the raja had said to him on the way, the raja was 
imprisoned (16) and Shaikh Tabibullah the Subedar was despatched with two 
companies of soldiers to fetch the whole family of the oppressed Raja. 

(14)A. In 1148 F. 

(15) In 1755 Muzaffar Ali is said to have rebelled. See F.N. 8. 

(16)A. “He (Muzaffar Ally) fell however under the displeasure of the next Nawab 
Cossim Ally who sent a military force to dispossess him of the Zemindary. Muzaffar Ally 
fled with his family into Ramghar from whence he was enticed with the hopes of pardon, 


but on his arrival at Monghyr had all hie effects seized and himself and family put under 
guard.” 

B. “He was tricked into coming to Monghyr when Kasim Ali threw hira iñto 
prison.” 

For Boo Ali see Khulasat-nt-Twartkh (JBORS, VL, p. 128). After his defeat at 
Udua Nulla on 9th Safar 1177 Hijree Mir Kasim came to Monghyr, stopped at the fort 
for 2 or 3 days and left for Azimabad and encamped at Bag. Jafar Khan. On getting, 
the news of the fort of Monghyr having been taken by Meer Md, Jafar Khan and 
Major Adams, he became exasperated, ordered the massacre of Ellis and the English 


at Patna, went to Bikram “and from there sent Meer Boo Ali with a large army to 
defend Azimabad.” : 
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When -the Subedar reached the place where the family lived, he began to 
plunder: all he could find, took into possession all the royal sanads and 
firmans and got them destroyed and brought back the family of the raja to 
“Kharagpur. When Nawab Mir Qasim Ali fled to Patna from Monghyr he 
freed the raja. In 1170 Fasli Nawab Jafar Ali Khan leaving Murshidabad 
came to Rajmahal. Mohammad Aziz Afghan, an old servant of raja Muzaffar 
Ali, proving unfaithful in disregard of all previous favours received by him, 
secured sanads of the Fouzdari of the Kharagpur estate from Mir Jafar Ali 
through Qaim Beg and took all the possessions away from the raja. He 
ruined the estate. The raja tried his best to settle matters amicably with him 
and wanted to share with him the revenue of the estate, but the latter paid 
no heed to such proposal and continued to enjoy himself the revenue of the 
estate. till 1173 Fasli. At last he also was involved in trouble and was 
imprisoned by Mir Jafr Ali who despatched Mir Haidar Ali from Murshidabad 
as the Manager of the estate. (17) In the meantime Nawab /hteramuddaula, 
the vice-Governor of Patna, narrating the ruined condition of the estate to 
Mr. Belwar sent a perwana (letter) to raja Muzaffar Ali at Kharagpur. The 
raja happening to be seriously ill at the time could not move. from the place 
without help, so he made his son Kunwar Fazle Ali his successor and sent 
him to Mr. Belwar at Azimabad to express his sense of gratitude to him. 
Mr. Belwar treated him very kindly and gave him khilate and sent him back 
to Kharagpur with Abu Talib the Faujdar of Kharagpur. (18) 


When Raja Shitab Rai succeeded Nawab Ihteramuddaula in 1175 Fasli, 
Mir Abu Talib greedily and maliciously told Mr. Belwar many things against 
this raja, averring that there would be no prosperity and happiness in this 
estate unless the raja were replaced by some one more competent to rule. 
In short, he got the- order of deposition and hurried back to Kharagpur 
in two days and a half and plundered all that he could. The Raja with his 
family fled to Jagannath (Deo) for the safety of his life and honour. Mir Abu 
Talib the faujdar along with some other evil minded persons pursued him 
with a view to capture him. When the faujdar at last reached the party, the 


(17)A. “On the downfall of Cossem Ally Muzzaffar Ally obtained his liberty but 
did not recover his zemindary, Mohommed Azeez Khaun an Afgan being sent by the 
succeeding Nawab to take charge of it.” 

B. “During the restoration of Mir Jafur a Muhammad Aziz plundered his country 
and a Mir Hyder Ali gave him no commission.” 

(18)B. “On representation to a Mr. Barber of Patna arrears of commission were 
ordered to be paid.” Ё ` 

. Is "Мг, Belwar” (“а Mr, Barber") by any chance Richard Barwell? . 
_ After the flight of Mir Qasim, “Meer Mohammad Jafar Khan appointed his brother 
Ehteram Uddaulla Meer Mohammed Kazim Khan as Deputy Governor and Maharaja 
Dhiraj Narayan, brother of Maharaja Ram Narayan deceased, as Dewan of Bihar" 
(K.T. “in JBORS, VI., pp. 132, 307-308). ` | 

On his return journey from Allahabad after the grant of the Dewani in 1765 Clive 
came to Patna, made Ehteramuddaula retire and appointed Dhiraj Narayan in his place. 
Dhiraj Narayan was dismissed in September 1766 for malversation whereupon Shitab Rai 
became Diwan of Bihar in Dhirajnarayan’s place while Thomas Rumbold became chief 
of the Patna factory in place of Mr. Middleton.” - 
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1 
raja was not to be found, so he brought back to Kharagpur the таја'в relatives 
and followers. When the raja came to know of this sad news he sent his 
son Kunwar Fazle Ali to Abu Talib with a request to safeguard his honour 
and life. Abu Talib imprisoned him too and sent him to Azimabad. When ° 
affairs stood thus, the raja sent Bhola Nath the Mutasaddi to Nawab Muzaffar- 
jung at Murshidabad to file a complaint in his court. After the consideration 
of his case he returned to Raja Shitab Rai with the order of the release of 
Fazle Ali. Raja Shitab Rai paid no heed till a second order to release Fazle 
Ali was procured, whereupon Raja Shitab Rai summoned Mir Abu Talib 
to submit an explanation. On receipt of the summons Abu Talib took poison 
and died. After his death Fathullah came to Kharagpur as the manager of 
the estate. Raja Shitab Rai took Fazle Ali with him to Murshidabad and 
after an interview with Nawab Muzaffarjung he set Fazle Ali at liberty and 
himself proceeded to Calcutta. As the climate of the place did not suit him, 
Fazle Ali with permission of the Nawab came back with his Mutasaddi to 
Kharagpur. He left Chuni Ram, his Dewan, at Mushidabad. Raja Muzaffar 
Ali was very angry with Mutasaddi Bholanath, as he did not relish the return 
of Fazle Ali from Murshidabad to Kharagpur. The Raja refused to be satisfied 
with explanations and submissions of Bholanath and dismissed him. Chuni 
Ram, the Dewan, remained for a month at Murshidabad to plead for Muzaffar 
Ali. At last it was ordered that an influential man should stand as surety 
when he would be despatched with robes of honour and sanad at the time 
of Raja Shitab Rais departure. In 1177 Fasli the day when Shitab Rai 
returned from Calcutta and was engaged in conversation with Nawab Muzaffar- 
jung Chuni Ram appeared and presented Mir Hyder Ali to stand surety. 
Shitab Rai asked Chuni Ram to follow him, along with Mir Hyder Ali, ‘to 
Azimabad from where he would be permitted to go. In the meantime a 
petition of complaint reached from the Manager Fathulla informing him that 
Jeo ‘Narain Ghatwal of Kheosar and Bholanath the Mutasaddi of Raja 
Muzaffar Ali had murdered Praudut the Kanoongo. When Shitab Rai read 
the complaint he gave the petition to Chuni Ram who read it and said that 
due to enmity the Ghatwals have always been after bringing disgrace and 
dishonour on the raja and besides this Bholanath had been deposed from 
his post a long time ago, and this unholy murder had never been committed 
at the Raja's instigation. Raja Shitab Rai ordered that the case would be 
investigated when they would go to Monghyr. But when he reached Monghyr . 
he did not investigate into the matter and started for Azimabad, and on 
reaching there he conferred upon Mir Hyder Ali robes of honour and sent 
him along with Mr. Char (?) and two companies of soldiers to Kharagpur. 
Soon after their arrived in Kharagpur, Bandho Deo Ghatwal and Muhkim 
Singh and Mohan Singh (Rajputs). due to enmity with the raja complained 
to Mir Hyder Ali that raja Muzaffar Ali had sent his son Kunwar Fazle Ali 
to the place (elaqa) to stir some revolt and riot and that most probably the 
Kunwar was stationed at Bikhadih Pargana Saharwi from where he was to 
materialise his plans. Mir Hyder Ali was troubled to hear such news and 
at once narrated to Mr. Cliar (?) all the rumours that he had heard. When 
Cliar (>) came to know of it he at once ordered his soldiers to advance against 
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` Kunwar Fazle Ali. Hearing of the к of the army Kunwar Fazle Ali 

fled towards the jungle. When Cliar (?) returned unsuccessful from the opera- 

. tions, he along with Mohan Singh Rajput went that very night to see the raja. 
When Muzaffar Ali learnt the news, he wanted to flee away, but he could not 
get the respite to do so and he was captured by Cliar (?) who despatched him 
to Azimabad in the month of Pus 1177 Fasli. (19). 

Raja Shitab Rai ordered him to be enchained and placed in the prison. 
When the raja was thus imprisoned he did not find any other alternative but 
to file a petition of “Not Guilty” in Baisakh of the same year, whereupon 
Bandhu Ghatwal, Mahkum Singh and other Rajputs and Mir Hyder Ali the 
manager were summoned. After the examination and investigation of the 
case the raja was ordered to be released from rigorous imprisonment and a 
man was to be appointed to guard his conduct and the raja was to receive 
two rupees а day to maintain himself. As the raja was quite helpless, he 
reconciled himself to his lot and waited for God's mercy апі His blessings. 
` În the same year due to the transfer of Mr. Romel Nawab Hoshiyar Jung 
came to Azimabad from Murshidabad. (20) Raja Muzaffar Ali sent an applica- 
tion through his pleader to plead his innocence. On receiving this petition 
the Nawab had some conversation with Mr. Romel (21) and asked the pleader 
of the Raja to console him and inform him that he would re-instate him to 
his former Zamindary after his release. Next day the Nawab and Mr. Romel 
were invited to a feast at the residence of Raja Shitab Rai. When the feast 
was over, the petition of Raja Muzaffar Ali was given to Raja Shitab Rai 
who was enraged on reading its contents and remarked that he was very 
wicked апа he was never їо be released. The raja’s vakil narrated the whole 

_matter to the raja who again sent him to Nawab Hoshiar Jung, but nothing 
came of it. At last, with faith in God, he sent a man to the Council Court. | 
Nothing was decided till the year 1179 Fasli. At last Captain Burg came to 
village Jamdaha-danda in Kharagpur estate to seize and deal with Jagannath 
Deò Ghatwal. (22) He sent for Kunwar Fazle- Ali who personally narrated 


. (19)B. Agrees in the main without some details, “Shitab Raj, got all the money 
fiom Abu Talib who took possession, but did not restore it to the Raja. By a series of 
intrigues, defection of his Dewan and treachery of a Ghatwal the Raja was caught by 
Мг. Clerk, a sub-altern, and sent ‘to Patna in irons. But in 1770. he was adjudged 
guiltless and released”. + 

(20) Ј Е. W. James says (Selections from the Correspondence of the Revenue Chie} 
of Bihar, 1781-86 Introduction pp. 9, 11) that Thomas Rumbold returned to England ; 
he was succeeded by James Alexander who was styled Supervisor of Bibar, In 1770 
“a Provincial Council was appointed for Bihar which consisted of James Alexander as 
President with Robert Palk and George Vaniettart as members with Shitab Каі", George 
Vansittart was Nawab Hoshiyar Jung. 

See K.T. (JBORS VI pp. 425-26) “In 1183 Hyaa Mr. Revel left Azimabad and 
embarked for England and Mr. Alexander came to Azimabad as the senior member of 
the local council. At the close of the year 1184 Hijree George Vanisittart Hoshiarjang, 
Mr. Palak and Mr. Alexander were appointed in the council to assist Maharaja 
Shitab Rai.” j 
` (21) Evidently wrong. 

(22) In order to stop. raids of the hill people and maintain order in the Jungleterry 
districts a military officer was deputed. "Captain Robert Brooke жав appointed to the 
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all about the deposition, imprisonment etc. to Captain Burg who gave him 

a patient hearing and asked him to work heert and soul for the company, 

for which he would: restore his father to his former authority and Zemindari. - 
Accordingly the Kunwar busied himself in the company’s work. At the end 

of the year 1180 Fasli Hastings, the Governor General, moved westward from 

Calcutta. Captain Burg also reached Azimabad and met the Governor General 

and apprised him fully of the case of Muzaffar Ali and pleaded his innocence. 

He secured -his release and entrusted to him the sanad of the Yestoration of 

his raj, and ordered him to return to Kharagpur. The raja did not live long 

to rule his restored raj. He died at Monghyr in the month of Bhadun (13th) 

1180 Fasli. He left behind віх sons—Kunwar Mohsin Ali (by first wife), Каја, 
Кале Ali (by second wife), Kunwars Lutf Ali, Hassan Ali and Nasir Ali (by 
third wife ; their descendants are still living іп Navagarh) and Kunwar Babr | 
Ali (whose descendants are still living in Bhagalpur). 


9. Raja Fazle Ali—i4th Bhadun, 1180 Fasli to 24th Magh 1183 Fasli 
(A.D. 1773-1776). Kunwar Fazle Ali conveyed the news of his father’s death ` 
to Mr. Lao (23) at Azimabad through his patron Captain Burg. ‘Mr. Lao 
consoled him very much and offered a khilat and he was ready to offer him 
the sanad of the Zemindari. The same day a letter from Calcutta came to 
the effect that Monghyr and some other places were annexed to Murshidabad 
and that the Kharagpur estate would be under the possession of the raja 
according to the previous arrangement, and there would be, no alteration in it. 
Getting the sanad the raja started for Kharagpur and sat on his ancestral 
guddi and began to rule wisely and well. Raudaman Chowdhry, а mis- 
chievous man, entertained evil designs, viz., to snatch the raj away from his 
hands and to secure it for himself, so he wanted to have the authority of 
representing the raja (sanad-i-niyabat) which would provide him with an 
opportunity to fulfil his ambition. Bur the raja could not be entrapped. So 
Raudaman Chowdhry became an enemy and narrated all sorts of false things 
about him to Mr. Lao and praised Kunwar Mohsin Ali much in preference 
to him. He tried his best to get the raja deposed. (2) But in the meantime 


command at the end of 1772 and to him is due the credit of having first introduced 
a large measure of order. On his resignation in July, 1774, Captain James Browne 
succeeded to the charge, which he held, undivided, until 1778 when he had to “deliver 
over” charge of the Jungleterry of Bauglepoor, Colgong and Curruckpoor to the Collector 
of Bauglepoor. The charge of the area from that time devolved first upon Mr. Barton 
and then from 1780 till the end of 1783, upon August Cleveland”. (Journal of 
Dr. Francis Buchanon of Bhagalpur in 1810-1811 edited by С. Е. А. W. Oldham, 
Introduction, pp. XV & XVI, JBORS, XV). See Footnote 8. The Collector of Bhagalpur 
in a letter of 18th May, 1778 informa Browne that the Governor General and Council 
have annexed the 5 Tuppas of Boglipore, Colgong and Jungleterry division of Curruckpore 
to his collectorship—Bhag. Collr. records. 

(23) This may refer to Thomas Lane, President of the Patna Revenue Council in 
1773, or Ewan Law, one of its five members, 

(24) J. Barton, Superintendent, Bhagalpur informs Warren Hastings, Governor 
General, (in a letter dated 3rd March, 1775) that the possession of the Pergunnas of 
Monghyr and Curruckpur has been given to Mahomed Ally and Roodermohan— 


Bhagalpur Collr. records, 
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after ruling for 2 years, 5 months and 11 days and leaving his rani pregnant, 
“he died on the 24th Magh 1183 Faali. 

10: Raja Qadir Ali—25th Magh 1183 to 6th Baisakh, 1227 Fasli (A.D. 

1776-1820). When the news of.the death of Fazle Ali spread and reached 
Mr. Lao and it too became known that the raja had no issue and heir, Mr. Lao 
was much touched and asked Chuni Ram the Dewan, who happened to be 
present there, as to who should sit on the guddi and be the heir to the Raj, 
as the гаја had по issue. The Dewan at once said: ‘Kunwar Qadir Ali, son 
of Raja Fazle Ali, is the rightful claimant of the raj.” The real truth was 
that Kunwar Qadir Ali had not even been born by then. Mr Lao was 
astonished to hear this, but he agreed that Kunwar Qadir Ali should sit on 
the guddi, and he was to receive khilat after personal interview with him. 
After narrating these unfounded words the Dewan left Mr. Lao and came to 
his. residence and wrote a letter to Kharagpur describing all that had happened 
in his conversation with Mr. Lao. By the grace of God a son was born 
„to the rani by the end of the year 1183 Fasli. In agreement with the afore- 
said conversation communicated by Chuni Ram in his letter the boy was 
named . Qadir Ali. He was brought up and placed before Mr. Lao who 
patronised him as he was an heir to the raj. He ordered for the raj-tilak and 
asked the. administrators to rule wisely on his behalf. In the course of time 
the raja reached maturity and assumed the administration of the estate and 
began to rule justly and wisely. The said Dewan got the Zemindari registered 
in raja Quadir Ali's name by Cornel Burg (25) and Hastings, the Governor 
General. 


Mahadeva Lal narrates an episode, which seems to be apocryphal, viz.— 
Hastings asks Qadir Ali, a boy of ‘5 years, such questions as “Who is the 


(25) Brooke was not there at the time. B.—“On the 24th Magh (A.D. 1776) the 
raja died, his son Kader Ali having been born a few days before and having received 
Tika, the mark of Raja, from Prasad Singh who is the head of the family and still 
a Hindu, who receives an annual allowance from the Raja ; Rudramohan made a mis- 
representation to Mr. Barton that Mohsin Ali, half brother of Fazle Ali, was the proper 
heir as the Raja had no son. Mr. Barton found his error and in 1188 (1781 A.D.) 
Mr. Hastings issued out an order (Purwanah) directing Kader Ali to be put in 
possession." 

We get the following information from Bhagalpore Collectorate records:—On 16th 
“July, 1780 the Collector reports to Warren Hastings etc., “the present state of the 
Zamindary of Curruckpore. Since the dispossession of Raja Mozuffer Ally the country 
was under Chowdhries and Talukdars, and in some places monduls and Mocuddims. 
Rajah Cawdor Ally, grandson of Muzaffer Ally, a minor, five years old is the present 
heir”, He recommends that the country for the present do remain under management 
of choudhries. He reports on 15th September, 1780: “According to your instructions 
Rajah Cawdor Ally is invested with the Zemindary this day, and Chunny Lal, an old 
servant, is appointed guardian and manager. Purgunnah Cudgera has been appropriated 
by Captain Browne to secure a provision for the payment of the Rajah’s debt.” The 
restoration to Qader Ali was confirmed by Hastings in a Sanad granted on 21st April, 
1781. 

So the long and short of Mahadeva Lal's prolix yarn is what has been tersely said 
in А; “Muzaffar Ally and his son Fazzul Ally remained during the rest of their lives 
dispdssessed of the Zemindery, but which was restored to the son of the latter named 
Cowder Ally, the present incumbent upon the terms held by ‘his predecessors.” 
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owner of the land—the King or the Zemindar?’’ and the boy answers 
“According to the Muslim law and that of the shastras and the custom of the 
country etc.. If his purpose was to indicate high level of intelligence of 
Quadir Ali, he has signally failed. Buchanan who paid a visit to Raja Quadir ` 
Ali at Kharakpur on Ist March, 1811, describes him as “an exceedingly civil 
-man but (he) seems to have very little intellect. However he looks more after 
his.affairs than most other Zemindars, but his law suits with Rup Narayan have 
involved him in debt to his Dewan, in whose clutches he is now secured, and 
the estate will probably be ruined.” Buchanan proved too true a prophet. 
Oldham observes: “And so it happened some thirty years later, when the 
estates fell into arrears of revenue, generally thought to have been due to 
the rascality and intrigues of the гаја'в subordinates, and were sold. The 
main portion of the properties was purchased by the Baniali family till then 
-little known. The head quarters Pargana, Haveli Kharagpur, was bought 
by the Maharaja of Darbhanga.’’(26) | 

Mahadeva Lal then describes how Quader Ali wanted to take possession 
‘of Tarapur diara, which was not restored yet, but was in the possession of 
Tribeni Singh, Dalip Singh and Dharaj Narayan the Qunungo who were 
defendants in a suit of claim filed by Quadir Ali on 2nd Bhadun 1194 Fash 
in the Court of the Collector of Bhagalpur, and decided long after in favour 
of the raja, but before he could take possession he died on 6th Baisakh 1227 
Fasli. Не left behind him six sons, viz—Kunwars Iqbal Ali and Rahmat Ali 
(by his first wife), Irshad Ali (and two daughters by his second wife), Rahat 
Ali, Akbar Ali and Yar Ali (by his third wife). Mir Reyaz Ali Mukhtar who 
was outwardly a friend but an enemy, at heart, began to conspire in associa- 
tion with the ‘Zemindar of Lachmipur, ‘and after making some bargain ‘he 
excluded the whole of Lachmipur from the Kharagpur Estate and entrusted 
it to the Zamindars mentioned above. (27) So due to his faithleasness һе 
was discharged. During the rule of the deceased Raja. after Chuni Ram, 
Cheyal Chund, Munna Ram and Gopinath Teli were appointed Dewans. 

This Raja constructed a very magnificent imambara in a garden on the 
other side of the Man. Now it is in a dilapidated condition, and nobody has 
the means to repair it. 

11. Raja Iqbal Ali Khan Bahadur—J2 Baisek 1227 Fasli to = of 
Sawan 1234 Fasli (A.D. 1820-1827}—Igqbal Ali came to the guddi according 
to the wishes of the authorities and his brothers. During his rule the Company 
carried on the Rangoon campaign in the year 1227 Fasli. (27a) The Raja 
gave unstinted support to the Company by supplying provision and did: his - 
best to help it in the struggle. Lord Amherst gave him the title of Maharaja 





(26) Buchanan's Bhagalpur Journal op. cit. Intro. ppe xxvii 472-74. | 


(27) The estate of Roop Narain was completely separated from the parent estate 
of Kharagpur in 1809 on the recommendation of the Sadar [iwani Adalat. On: 6th 
March, 1811 Buchanan met Roop Narain. “I came to a considerable torrent named 
the Amera at ‘the boundary between Khader Ali and Rup Narayon.” iene’ 
mea Journal, pp 482-84). 

7 (a). The date is wrong. The expedition under Sir Archibald Campbell occupied 
areal ‘on May 11, 1824. 
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_ВаКЁадиг- and royal robes. - During his rule Mazhar Sajjad was appointed а 
dewan for some time. The Maharaja ruled for seven years. He died in the 
year 1234 Fasli without leaving any issue. 


© 12. Maharaja Rahmat Ali Khan Bahadur—I0th Bhadun 1234 Fasli to 
lith Chait 1259 Fasl (A.D. 1827-1852). Raja Rahmat Ali Khan Bahadur, 
brother of the deceased raja, sat on the guddi. In the early part of his rule 
he showed wisdom and efficiency in his work. He used to devote much time 
to physical exercises but later on he indulged in ease and luxury. A band 
of treacherous’ friends always remained with him and his days were spent in 
mad revelry. Everyone seemed to be carefree and did not think at all of 
anything but of merrymaking. He constructed a grand palace and a beautiful 
garden where all sorts of parties were held. The garden was named Rahamat 
Bagh. One of the funniest things was that a weekly market was held inside 
the garden where people (both male and female) from towns and villages were 
compelled to come to buy and sell things. If someone missed to turn up in a 
certain week he was severely dealt with-by the raja. The people were dis- 
gusted with the raja for such an affair. One day it so happened that while 
the raja was drunk and intoxicated Mr. ............... , the District Magistrate, 
went to Kharagpur and desired to meet the raja who refused to see him 
and asked him to go away. This insulting behaviour made him angry and 
in collusion with Mir Reyaz Ali he put the whole estate of Kharagpur on sale 
for arrears of revenue amounting to Кв. 8,000/-. The estate was sold for 
three lacs and forty thousand rupees on 17th Magh 1247 Fasli during the time 
of Mr. James. The estate was purchased by Vidyanand Singh. Pargana 
Haveli Kharagpur, Kajra and Belpata remained out of the whole estate to 
the raja. “Later Pargana Haveli too was auctioned for Rs. 41,000 in default 
of payment of revenue amounting to Rs. 14,000/-. It was purchased by 
Maharaja Rudra Singh Bahadur Darbhanga. Kajra and Belpata were decreed 
to Bibi Wazirunnessa, the wife of Raja Iqbal Ali, for payment of her dowry 
which amounted to a heavy sum. Thus the whole raj passed out of his hands. 
At last when the raja saw no means of livelihood and was reduced to helpless 
misery he went to the Maharaja of Darbhanga with whom he had previous 
acquaintance. The Maharaja treated him hospitably and granted him 500 
bighas. of land on a nominal rent of eight annas, and an annual sum of one 
thousand rupees to maintain himself. Throughout his life he had to subsist 
om this small pittance. In this pitiable and miserable state the raja died on 
lith Chait 1259 Fasli; ‘and according to his wishes was buried at the gate of 
Ње imambara. (28) ‘Lala Makhan Lal, Anant Ram Sundi .and Mir Reyaz 
Ali were his Dewans during his rile, He left behind him no son. Even after 
his death his second wife enjoyed the benefits of the land and the annual 
‘allowance. granted by ‘the Maharaja of Darbhanga. But on the death of 





(28) The whole estate except Haveli Kharagpur was sold оп 29th: January, 1840 
and was purchased by Raja Vidyanand Singh of Purnea (ancestor of-Raja Banaili family} 
and Bholanath Sahu whose share was later on acquired Ьу Raj Banaili. In 1845 the , 
“remainder of the estate’ was purchased by the Maharaja of ‘Darbhanga. See Bhag.. Jour., 
p. 349, EN. 149 (Handwe and Belpatta). ` 
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Maharaja Maheshar Singh Bahadur, the raj came under the control of the ° 
Court of Wards which reduced the allowance by four hundred rupees, so the 
(Kharagpur) Rani Received Rs. 600/- only. During the famine of 1275 Fasli 
Shah Husain Ali, a Deputy Collector, went to Kharagpur to settle lands, he - 
was moved at the sight of the miserable plight of the raja’s family and in- 
duced Government to grant pension to the members of the family. The 
nine Kunwar ranis got a monthly pension of Rs. 15/- each and from 1288 
Fasli (corresponding to October, 1880) the Rani gets Rs. 125/- a month from 
Maharaja Lachmishwar Singh Bahadur in exchange of the land taken over 
from her. 

13. Maharaja Qudrat Ali Khan Bahadur—I5th Baisakh, 1259 to end of 
Sawan 1260 Fasli (A.D. 1852-1853)—He is the nephew of Maharaja Rahamat 
Ali. He was given tilak only in name and nominally installed. He died i in 
1260 Fasli without leaving any issue. 

14. Ulfat Ali Khan Bahadur—10th Kartik, 1261 Fasli—He was the A 
of Qudrat Ali Khan Bahadur and received tilak in name anly ; he had no raj. 
He lived on cultivation and on a monthly pension of Rs. 20 granted by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga since 1883. Here ends the tale of Mahadeva Lal. 


Thus vanished the glory of this ancient Rajput family. Treachery in 
which the family had its origin compassed its decline and fall, and Nemesis 


was satisfied. | 


KALIPADA MITRA. · 


А Picture of Chandernagore and Subordinate 
drench Factories in Bengal - 1765 to 1778. 





I. CONDITION OF CHANDERNAGORE AFTER RESTITUTION. 


(С НАМОЕКМАСОКЕ and the subordinate Factories in Bengal, which had 

been captured by the English in 1757, were restored to the French in 
June 1765 under the terms of the treaty of Paris, 1763. Law de Lauriston, 
Governor of the French Settlements in India, came to Bengal in person to 
finalise the transfer. During the interval of eight years the position of 
Chandernagore had altered greatly. In the first place the English had gained 
complete mastery over the province, reducing the French settlement to a 
mere commercial establishment with no political importance whatsoever ; and 
even then its trading operations lay at the mercy of the English. In the 
second place, the face of Chandemagore had changed. The old Fort d’Orleans 
had been destroyed, -most of the large buildings were in ruins, the streets 
were deserted, the population had dwindled from 60,000 in 1757 to 24,000 
in 1765, (1) trade and commerce had disappeared and the citizens had sunk 
into sloth and lethargy. That was the condition of the town, practically built 
by Dupleix and raised by him to a position of commercial prosperity and 
political importance. (2) Visiting the place in 1774 Comte de Modave wrote 
in his Voyage du Bengale à Delhi: “"This town, formerly so flourishing, 
presents to the eye nothing but sad pictures of heaps of ruins and deserted 
streets, without buildings and without inhabitants. A sad and profound 
silence attests its present misery as much as it recalls the memory of its 
eclipsed splendour. In these ruins the French are, what they are everywhere 
ordinarily, proud of their past opulence and consoling themselves in their 
present misery by the hope of a happier future, and on such a slender founda- 
tion suffering cheerfully their present troubles in the ever-flattering hope of 
sharing immediately the immense wealth of their rivals... . . The, settlement 
of Chandernagore is at present nothing but a shadow of what it was 25 years 
ago.’ The stipulations of our last treaty with England do not leave апу 
reasonable hope of seeing the situation change.” ° 


(1) Martineao—Etat Politique de l'Inde en 1777 par Law de Lauriston, р. 29. 

(2) Although the settlement at Chandernagore was founded by Bourreau-Deslandesa 
in 1690, it was not till the Governorship of Dupleix (1731-1741) that the place assumed 
any importance. It was Dupleix who enlarged and embellished the town and made it 
a great commercial centre. About the origin of Chandernagore, see $, P. Sen's article, 
“Farmans and Parawanas for the establishment of the French in Bengal", in Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission Proceedings, 1946. 
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Ву the terms of the treaty of Paris, 1763, the French had regained their 
old trading rights and privileges in Bengal granted to them by the Parawanas 
of the local rulers. The trade of Bengal was the most important branch of 
the commercial operations of the French Company. The principal articles of 
trade were silk, cotton goods of many varieties, opium and saltpetre. As 
Law wrote in his mémoire of 1767, (3) ‘Everybody knows that Bengal is the 
principal place for the commerce of the Company ; it is even the only place 
which can procure sufficient profit to. cover our expenses in India. This 
commerce should go up to four ship-loads, ‘each worth a million and,a half 
livres at least. If the Company is ever obliged to give up Bengal, it must 
of necessity result in giving up everything, except perhaps its commerce in 
China.” But in spite of the trading rights of the French, recognised by the - 
treaty of 1763, the-English tried to use their political power to gain a monopoly. 
of Bengal’s commerce and to oust other European competitors from the 
field ; and from 1765 to 1778, when Chandernagore again fell into the hands 
of the English, the French made continuous protests without avail against the 
violation of their trading rights and privileges. As Law wrote in his mémoire 
quoted above, “From the manner in which things are developing it is much 
to be feared that it (the extinction of French trade in Bengal) will come very 
soon as a result of the conduct of the English. To that are directly leading 
their continuous vexations to our manufactures, the excessive demands of 
merchandise made by their Company (going up to 20 million livres per year) 
and the extent of their private trade which goes at least to equal that of the 
- Company. These indicate sufficiently that their object is to force us to with- 
draw. .... To remedy this evil it is absolutely -necessary for our Ministers 
to intervene in the matter. There must be the most peremptory orders to 
the Directors of the English Company and given in a manner that neither 
they nor their employees in India could elude their execution.’ | 
The settlement of Chandernagore was small їп area. Its normal revenue, 
from all sources, amounted to 50 to 60 thousand livres a year. (4) Ву the 
treaty of 1763 the French were not allowed to maintain any troops ‘or to 
construct fortifications, and the settlement was exposed to attack from any 
quarter. It lay totally defenceless and could be compelled to surrender at 
the first summons. Moreover, the town being situated far inland, the inhabi- 
tants had no means of escape in the event of a sudden war. That was 
why Law advised the authorities of the Company in his mémoire of 1767 to 
spend as little as possible on building constructions at Chandernagore, and to 
pass orders for the quick disposal of all articles of export and import without 
keeping them in stock for long. At the time of taking possession of the 
settlement Law tried to make the English agree to some relaxation of the 
treaty provisions with regard to troops and fortifications, but all that he could 
achieve was the consent of the English: to the keeping of 25 French soldiers 
and 300 sepoys, commanded by 3 European officers, with 20 pieces of cannon, 
-only 6-pounders, in the interest of the security of French trade and commerce. 











(3) Pondicherry Archives, ms. 100. 
(4) Roughly one rupee was equivalent to 24 livres at the time. 
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He commented in his mémoire: ‘Тыз small body of men together with 
about 100 Europeans in various situations that there are in the colony may 
- be sufficient to shelter us from the attacks of brigands and marauders . : . . 
in times of trouble, but in case of a war what can be done? If we are not 
in a position to defend ourselves’ at Pondicherry, we are even in a much ` 
worse position in Bengal. The colony of Chandernagore, being situated so 
far inland, does not have even any door for escape. It follows necessarily 
that it must surrender to the enemy at the first summons.”’ 
/ š 2 


2. LAW'S PLAN FOR MAKING CHANDERNAGORE THE 
PRINCIPAL FRENCH SETTLEMENT IN INDIA. 


When Law came to Bengal to take possession of Chandernagore he had 
perhaps an idea of making it the chief‘ French settlement in India. The con- 
jecture is supported by the fact that he took with him to Chandernagore most 
of the members of the .Conseil Supérieur at Pondicherry, leaving there only 
a small section which was to act on the orders and instructions from Chander- 
nagore. It is also supported by the fact that Law knew Bengal much better 
than south India. He was the Chief of the. French Factory at Kasimbazar 
at the time of the English capture of Chandernagore in 1757, and during the 
course of his adventurous wandering after being forced to leave Kasimbazar 
he took service under Prince Ali Gauhar, later to become Emperor Shah 
Alam II, and acquired an intimate knowledge of men and politics in north 
India. When he returned to Bengal in 1765 he might have felt it necessary 
to keep a vigilant watch on north Indian politics so as to take advantage of 
any opportunity to create a French sphere of influence in the disintegrating 
Mughal Empire. Pondicherry was far away and had no direct communication 
with north India. On the other hand, Chandernagore could serve as a con- 
venient observation post for the French to watch developments in north India 
and to maintain secret diplomatic relations with the Princes there. = 


Anyway, if Law had any idea in his mind to make Chandemagore the 
рппєїра1 French Settlement in India, he soon abandoned it for two reasons. 
In the first place, he realised that the situation in Bengal and north India, as 
he knew it in 1757, had changed completely. The English had gained 
effective control of the country as far as Allahabad and had taken both the 
Mughal Emperor and the Nawab of Oudh under their protection. Thus there 
was little that French diplomacy could do in north India, specially when the 
Princes there proved во weak and undependable. On the other hand, under 
the existing circumstances the French would do better to turn to south India . 
and enter into close relations with the Marathas and Haidar Ali, the only two 
Indian Powers whose alliance would be worth having. It was the opinion 
expressed by Law in several of his mémoires. In the second place; soon after 
Law had established the Conseil Supérieur at Chandernagore there started a 
conflict between that body and the remnant of the Council still functioning 
at Pondicherry. <The latter, under the leadership of Boyelleau, the senior- 
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most member of the Council, refused to recognise the authority of the Council 
at Chandernagore, and asserted that wherever the Governor might choose to 
reside for the time being the Conseil Supérieur, under the terms of the Royal 
Edit of 1701, had its permanent seat at Pondicherry. (5) The conflict went 
to such a length that at the beginning of 1767 Law together with the members 
of the Council established at Chandernagore had to return to Pondicherry. (6) 


3. ADMINISTRATION OF RENAULT DE SAINT-GERMAIN. 


While leaving Chandernagore Law appointed Renault de Saint-Germain 
to the charge of the settlement. The latter had been occupying the same 
post in 1757 when Chandermagore was captured by the English. Renault de 
Saint-Germain remained in office only for a few months. He was an old man 
of 70 and lacked in firmness in dealing with the English on the question of 
the violation of French trading privileges recognised by the treaty of 1763. 
The English, in their bid to gain a monopoly of the Bengal trade, tried every 
means to evade the execution of the treaty provisions by putting new restric- 
tions on French trade and commerce, either directly through their own agents 
or indirectly under the guise of the authority of the Nawab. The French 
records of the time contain a large number of letters exchanged between the 
Councils of Chandernagore and Calcutta on this subject, (7) and a huge mass 
of complaints from French agents in the different subordinate Factories against 
the activities of the English agents or of the agents of the Nawab acting under 
English instigation. (8) The principal subjects of complaint on the French 
side were—ill-treatment of French agents which sometimes went to the length 
of using physical violence ; the establishment of an English monopoly over 
the trade in saltpetre, the French being made to depend for their supplies 
on the English ; the subjection of French shipping to vexatious inspection by 
the English and of French goods in transit from and to the subordinate 
Factories to the exactions of internal customs by the Nawab’s officers; the 
difficulties encountered by the French in getting regular supplies of silk at 
Kasimbazar, of opium in Bihar, and of fine cotton goods at Dacca, difficulties 
which they attributed, not without some reason, to the tyrannous control of 
the English over producers and manufacturers, compelling them to sell to the 
English Company first and threatening them otherwise with dire consequences. 
The French made vehement protests against these restrictions on their trade 
and commerce, but their protests were of no avail.in the face of. the deter- 
mined policy of the English to keep the lucrative trade of Bengal a close 
monopoly for their Company and private merchants. It is interesting to 
note from the records of the period that attempts were made to secure a 


(5) Pondicherry Archives, mss. 2416, 2417. j 

(6) Ibid, ms. 109—Royal arrêt dated 10th Feb., 1769 finally settling the conflict. 

(7) Pondicherry Archives, mss, 2420-2430. i Ў 

(8) Gaudart—Catalogue des Manuscrits des Anciennes Archives de l'Inde Francaise, 
Vol. HI (records of the different Factories in Bengal from 1765 to 1778). 
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close alliance between the French and the Dutch to protect their trading 
rights in Bengal against violation by the English, but they ultimately came 
to nothing. (9) 


4. ADMINISTRATION OF CHEVALIER: DIFFICULTIES WITH 
THE ENGLISH. 


Evidently it required a more energetic and vigorous person than a septua- 
genarian like Renault de Saint-Germain to deal with the English, and so in 
July 1767 he was replaced by Jean-Baptiste Chevalier. Renault de Saint- 
Germain was allowed to retain the honours and prerogatives of his office in 
recognition of his past services. He died at Chandernagore in 1777. Under 
Jean-Baptiste Chevalier there was a brief revival of the importance and com- 
merial prosperity of Chandernagore. Politically, Chevalier belonged to the 
school of Law de Lauriston, but while Law changed his attitude Chevalier 
believed even after 1765 that it was still possible for France to create a sphere 
of influence in north India by taking advantage of the disintegration of the 
Mughal Empire. The success of Chevalier’s administration at Chandernagore, 
at least in the earlier part, was due principally to the close personal relations 
he maintained with Verelst, the Governor, and other members of the Calcutta 
Council. It was because of this factor that recriminations about restraints 
on French trade in Bengal ceased for a time, and till the suspension of the 
privileges of the French Company at the end of 1769 Chandernagore became 
again a busy commercial centre. (10) Three or four ships came to Chander- 
nagore annually with goods from Europe and returned with the merchandise of 
Bengal ; and from Chandernagore ships were also sent to Mocha, the Persian 
Gulf, Pegu, Siam and Indochina. With the revival of commercial prosperity 
there was a revival of the attractions of social life also at Chandernagore. 
The small country house at Goretty built by Dupleix as residence for the 
Governor was transformed by Chevalier into a great palace, the architectural 
beauty of which was an object of admiration to all and where came every 
week-end the Governor and members of the Calcutta Council to escape from 
the worries of official duties. 


Taking advantage of the close personal relations with the Calcutta Govern- 
ment Chevalier thought of improving the defences of Chandernagore by 
slightly twisting the meaning of certain provisions in the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
Under this treaty the French were forbidden to construct any fortifications 
or other defensive works at Chandernagore but for hygienic reasons they were 
allowed to dig a narrow ditch round the town for the drainage of water in 
the rainy season. Chevalier considered that by giving this ditch sufficient 
width and depth he could turn it into something useful for the defence of 


(9) Pond. Arch., mss. 2420, 2431. 
(10) The letters of the Syndics and Directors of the French Company to the Council 
at Chandernagore during this period show the increased volume of French trade in 


Bengal (Gaudart—Catalogue, Vol. HI). 
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the town against any surprise attack. In spirit it was without. doubt a viola- 
tion of.the treaty, but through his personal friendship. he gained the consent 
of Verelst, the English ‘Governor, and it was through the latter's intervention 
that necessary permission was obtained from the Nawab. Accordingly the, . 
work was undertaken at the beginning of 1768 and a Dutch engineer named 
Ogerdias: was employed for the purpose. It is interesting to notice that in 
his zeal for ensuring the defence of Chandernagore Chevalier did not inform 
the authorities of the Company in‘France about the construction of the canal 
until it was completed, and in a letter dated 12th December 1768 the Syndics 
and Directors of the Company expressed their disapproval of the conduct of 
Chevalier in spending so much money оп the construction of the canal and . 
particularly employing a Dutch engineer for the purpose. (11) i 


While the work was in progress the English Council in Calcutta raised 
no objection, but suddenly in May 1769, taking advantage of the absence’ df 
Verelst from Calcutta, accused Chevalier of breach of faith. It was alleged 
that while Verelst had given his consent only to-the digging of a small ditch 
for the drainage of rain water, the French had constructed a deep апа wide 
canal as a purely defensive work in violation of the treaty of 1763. - The 
English Council sent Lt. Col. Campbell to inspect the work and the latter ` 
reported that the canal was 40 to 50 ft. wide and 10 to 12 ft. deep, with an ` 
earthwork constituting a rampart 40 to 67 feet wide and 8 feet high. As 
another proof of bad -faith the English Council alleged that Chevalier had 
actually spent three lakhs of rupees on the project while the original estimate 
he submitted to Verelst’ was one lakh only. The breach of faith was all the 
, more reprehensible as the English, out of a feeling of mutual friendship, had 
consented of their own will to some relaxation: of the treaty provisions regard- 
ing the maintenance of troops at Chandernagore. The Calcutta Council then 
sent a peremptory demand to Chandernagore to fill up the canal at oncë 
and on the refusal of Chevalier the English sent troops and workers to 
demolish the rampart and fill up the canal. Chevalier and the Chandernagoré 
Council protested vehemently against what they considered to be a high- 
handed action on Һе part of the English, but the susceptibilities of the ra 
kad been roused so much that they paid no heed to the French protests. (12) 


After this incident the relations between the English and the French 
deteriorated again, and the records of Chandernagore are full of complaints 
from the French agents in the subordinate Factories against the high-handed 
actions of the employees of the English Company. The complaints mount 

` more апа more till the capture of Chandernagore in 1778 on the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe. Chevalier felt his position helpless against the grow- 
ing tyranny of the English, and from 1769 he wrote pressing letters to the 

: Ministry. in Paris to intervene and bring pressure on the English Company 
through the. Government of London to ‘respect the treaty provisions relating 
to French trading rights and privileges in Bengal, But the effete Ministry 








(11) Pond. Arch. me. 2472. | | А | 
`(12) Ibid, mss, 2491, 2492, 2494, 2496. леа 
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during the later years of. the reign of Louis XV did not take any action and 
did not. even reply to Chevalier’s letters. Finding no hope of getting any 
relief from France Chevalier turned to the Indian Princes for succour. Through 
„is own. agents like du Jarday. and Montvert or through French military 
adventurers in the service of the Indian Princes, likë Gentil, Madec and Visage, 
he carried on intrigues in all the north Indian Darbars with a view to induce 
them to attack Bengal and to harry and devastate the province so thoroughly 
that. the English, deprived of their. sources of revenue, could be compelled 
to come to terms. These diplomatic projects were abruptly cut short by the 
outbreak of war between France and England and the sudden capture of 
Chandernagore on July 10, 1778. Chevalier, who was regarded by the English 
as their most dangerous enemy, escaped from his house at Goretty through 
the help of his wife. Three.weeks later he was arrested at Cuttack and 
handed over by. the Maratha Governor of the place, Raja Ram Pandit, to 
the English. He was released on parole and. permitted to-return to Europe. (13) 


`` 5. SUBORDINATE. FACTORIES, 


Dependent on the chief settlement at Chandernagore were five Factories, 
at Kasimbazar, Pama, Dacca, Jougdia and Balasore, and a few marts known 
` ав Aurangs (or harams in French) where French agents procured supplies 
from weavers. Kasimbazar, situated very close to Murshidabad, the capital 
of Bengal, was the principal centre of silk trade. “It is from the neighbour- 
hood of Kasimbazar, within a radius of 12 to 15 leagues and even more, 
that people procure raw silk and an enormous quantity of silk goods of 
various kinds, the sale of which is in the hands of the English, the Dutch, the 
Armenians and the people of the country.” (14 The French possessed a 
large village which yielded an annual revenue of 3500 livres. Before the last 
war they had a beautiful house with a vast enclosure for the manufacture of 
raw silk but it had been destroyed, and after 1765 they built only two godowns 
to stock the raw silk which they procured from other merchants. Law wrote, 
“This -method appears less costly than manufacturing being done by us. 
The silk, it is true, is not as nicely wound or as equal, but this difference does 
not-compengate for the expenses required by the re-establishment of the 
Factory in the-same condition in which it had been before.” (15) According 
to his estimate in 1767 the French could procure from this region raw silk 
of various qualities worth 200,000 livres. 
4 


' Patna was an even more important centre of trade, “t is from this 
province: (Bihar) that saltpetre, opium and various kinds of white and painted 
cloth are procured. From this region are also procured borax which comes 


(13) About the capture of Chandernagore see Bibliotheque Nationale, ms. № А. 9366, 
pp. 291-300 and also Forrest—Selections....Foreign Dept, Vol, I, pp. 639-653. 
About-the arrest of Chevalier see Bengal Past and Present, Vol. ЇЇ, Part 11, pp. 412-413. 

(14) Pond. Arch. ms. 100. 

(15) Ропа, Arch. ms. 100 (Law's mémoire of 1767). 
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from Tibet and the adjoining areas and even gold, because I remember that | 
the Dutch chiefs were very much interested in this branch of commerce.” (16): 
The French had no house of their own at Patna. They had one rented. 
house just outside the town as residence for the chief of their Factory and 
another one to serve as warehouse for the goods coming from Europe, like. 
cloth, lead, iron, copper etc. for which there was a good market at Patna, ' 
as also for the goods purchased in the province. Before the last war the! 
French had a busy trade at Patna. Their purchases were worth a million: 
livres and their sale of European goods amounted to two to three millions. 
But after 1765 their trade was seriously hampeted by the English who abused: 
their political power to establish a commercial monopoly. For the purchase: 
of saltpetre the French were entirely dependent on the English, and their, 
supplies of opium also were severely restricted by the pressure which the 
English put upon the producers. In fact, it was from the Patna Factory, 
that the largest number of complaints against English tyranny reached Chander- 
nagore, and the dispute was intensified by the personal bitterness between 
Carvalho, the chief of the French Factory, and Rumbold, that of the English 
Factory. 
At Dacca the French had a large а house, which had been 
saved from destruction by the generosity of the agent of the English Factory 
there. Dacca was an important centre of trade, its speciality being fine cloth 
known. as “muslin” as also embroidery. After 1765 the French trade there 
was valued at five to six hundred thousand livres per year. ‘Under more 
favourable circumstances trade could be extended to the value of | ‚200,000 
livres, but for that it is necessary to have money in hand always so that thé 
worker could be kept continually employed by us, without which he is at 
once engaged by others.” (17) For a few years Dangereux, later to become 
Commandant at Chandernagore, was the chief of the French Factory at Dacca. 
He was replaced by an Indian agent who in November 1773 was publicly 
beaten by the orders of the English agent, Barwell, as the result of a private 
quarrel. Failing to get any redress from the English Government in Calcutta 
the French closed their Factory at Dacca. (18) Further down Dacca and 
situated close to the sea was another French Factory at Jougdia (it had long 
since disappeared under water) not far from the English Factory at Lakshmi- 
pur. The whole area was inhabited by weavers, “who manufacture very 
high quality cloth called ‘Hamans’ and ‘Buffetas’. Every year we procure 
both for the Company as well as for private persons goods worth 7 to 8 
hundred thousand livres... . The English take three or four times more.” (19) 
The fifth Factory was at Balasore, an equally important centre of cloth 
trade. “People manufacture there very beautiful and fine cloth named 
‘Sanas of Balasore’, very suitable for making shirts. It is in my opinion Бе 








(16) Ibid. Ë i i | 
(17) Ibid. © 0 А 
(18) For the English version of the incident вее Forrest—Selections . .. Foreign 
Dept., Vol. I, pp. 109-110. ` ' 


- (19) Pond. Arch, ms, 100 ‘(Law's mémoire of 1767). g. | 
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only Indian cloth which comes very close, from the point of view of glaze 
and cleanness of thread, to the beautiful Dutch linens. There is alao a good 
“Guantity of iron in the country.” (20) ТЬе French had a beautiful house at 
Balasore which had been destroyed during the war. After 1765 the Company 
ceased to have any trading operations there although private French merchants 
carried on some business. The Factory at Balasore was maintained primarily 
for the safe transport of letters from Bengal to Pondicherry by the land 
route. (21) 


S. P. SEN. 


(20) Ibid. 
(21) Ibid. 


